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fates. 


THE TRUE YEARS OF THE BIRTH AND 
DEATH OF CHRIST. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and 
written about the turning-point of Christian 
chronology, the true era of the nativity of Christ, 
I would venture to ask you to publish the follow- 
ing remarks, leading to further consideration on 
the subject. Hitherto I have accepted what of 
late years has been regarded as proved, that Herod 
the Great died early in B.c. 4 of our ordinary 
chronology, and that Christ was bora towards the 
end (probably in the autumn) of the previous year, 
B.c. 5, But a recent examination of the question 
has led me to waver in this view. 

Josephus tells us that during Herod’s last ill- 
ness there occurred an eclipse of the moon (this, 
by the way, is the only eclipse of either sun or 
moon referred to by him in any of his works). 
Petavius (who has since been generally followed) 
considered that this was an eclipse which hap- 
pened on the night of March 12-13, in the year 
of Rome 750, although that eclipse was only a 
partial one, the greatest obscuration (at a time 
which would be about 2" a.. at Jerusalem) not 
exceeding six digits or half the moon’s diameter. 
Scaliger had, however, already called attention to 
& total eclipse which occurred nearly three years 


later, on the night of January 9-10, year of Rome 
753, corresponding to B.c. 1. Undoubtedly, as 
Mr. Galloway remarks iu his Chain of Ages, this 
eclipse would be far more likely to be the one in 
question, if other circumstances would adwit of it. 
Now early in the reign of Archelaus, Herod’s suc- 
cessor in Judea, disturbances occurred, during the 
progress of which Josephus tells us the Passover, 
or feast of unleavened bread, was approaching. 
It was quite impossible that the various events 
mentioned by the historian between the eclipse 
and the feast should have taken place between 
March and April, and therefore Whiston concludes 
(translation of Josephus, Ant., bk. xvii. o, ix. § 3, 
note): “This passover was not one, but thirteen 
months after the eclipse of the moon already wen- 
tioned.” But surely if one month is too short an 
interval, thirteen months would make it too long ; 
whereas three, from January to April, would be 
just about what seems to be required, so that, 
were we limited to these considerations alone, 
there would be little or no doubt that u.c, 1 was 
the true era of Herod’s death. 

The importance, however, of the date in fixing 
the limits of the life of Christ has caused it to be 
examined from several points of view, which 
have been supposed to settle the question in 
favour of the other hypothesis. Now it is remark- 
able that the first and most obvious consideration, 
and that on which the original Christian chrono- 
logy was founded, points rather to the acceptance 
of the year B.c. 1 as that of the death of Herod, 
and of B.c. 2 as of the birth of Christ. The only 
exact note of time in any of the four Gospels is 
that in Luke iii. 1, where we learn that the 
ministry of John the Baptist began in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Ceasar. From verse 
twenty-three of the same chapter it appears that 
the baptism of Christ (probably in the antumn of 
the same year) took place about thirty years after 
his birth, Now this would fix the nativity at 
about fifteen years before the commencement of 
the reign of Tiberius, and if the authorities were 
agreed as to how that is to be reckoned, the ques- 
tion before us would admit of no doubt. Augustus 
died, it is known, in the month of August of the 
year A.D. 14. If we count from that, the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius would commence in August of 
A.D. 28, and would be current until August of 
a.pD. 29. If, then, John the Baptist began his 
ministry in the spring of the latter year, and our 
Lord was baptized in its autumn, this would carry 
the Passover mentioned in John ii. to a.p. 30. 
And if (as I believe) the “feast” of John v. was 
a Passover, as we kuow another is alluded to in 
Jobn vi., we should bring the Passover of the 
Crucifixion to a.p. 33. 

This view, however, is not at present generally 
accepted. It is agreed, for reasons which I shall 
mention presently, that St. Luke does not reckon 
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the years of the reign of Tiberius from the death 
of Augustus, but from some previous year when 
Augustus admitted him to a share in the empire. 
I imagine, however, that few would have thought 
of using this argument if it had not been found 
necessary on other grounds, It certainly would 
be more natural to reckon from the death of 
Augustus, and we know that Josephus reckoned 
the reign of Augustus himself (see Antiquities, 
bk. xviii. chap. ii. § 2, where he assigns fifty-seven 
years as the duration of his reign) from the death 
of Julius, year of Rome 710, although Augustus 
did not become sole emperor until after the battle 
of Actium in B.c, 30 (year of Rome 724). 

The principal reasons for the view now gener- 
ally accepted appear to be (1) the duration of 
the reign of Herod as assigned by Josephus, 
and (2) the testimony of certain coins. ow, 
with regard to (1), Josephus gives as the length 
of the reign of Herod, thirty-seven years if counted 
from the time when he was made king by the 
Romans, thirty-four if counted from the time 
when he procured Antigonus (the representative 
of the Asmonean dynasty) to be slain. It is 
usually assumed that the first of these epochs 
means his nonvination to the Judean kingdom by 
the Roman senate, and the second his capture 
of Jerusalem in conjunction with the Roman 

eral Sosius, when his reign actually commenced. 

t it has been recently pointed out by Mr. 
Galloway, in the work before referred to, that it 
is at least quite as likely that these may mean 
respectively from the time of the Romans putting 
him in possession of the kingdom by the taking 
of Jerusalem and that of the execution (or rather 
murder) of Antigonus (whom many would still 
regard as king de jure) by Antony at the instance 
of Herod. "Wie. Galloway shows the probability 
that this took place some considerable time, and 
very probably so much as three years, after the 
taking of Jerusalem ; and reckoning thirty-four 
years from the murder, or thirty-seven from the 
capture, for the duration of the reign of Herod 
would bring the end of it down to B.c. 1 as before. 

Now, with regard (2) to coins. Certain coins 
of Herod Antipas (Herod the Tetrarch) have been 
mentioned from Eckhel, which seem to give the 
duration of his rule as forty-three or even forty- 
four years. Counting backwards from the known 
date of his banishment, this would make it to 
commence at least so early as B.c, 4, so that it is 
assumed that his father, Herod the Great, died at 
least so early as that. “Mr. Piarr states in 
“N. & Q.” (6" S. vii. 478) that Prof. Sattler, of 
Munich, claims to have settled the question by 
means of “three coins struck in the reign of 
Herod Antipas”; but I presume these are the 
same coins as those already referred to by Gres- 
well, and discussed in Eckhel, who, by the way, 
seems to doubt the genuineness of one of them. 


Even, however, if we assume them all to be 

is it not as likely that the tetrarchy of Antipas was 
reckoned from before his father’s death as that the 
empire of Tiberius was from before the death of 
Augustus, to which conclusion the other hypothesis 
would drive us ? 

I do not claim to have settled this important 
question ; but I hope that it will be yet again 
discussed, and must say that at present I tend 
to the view that the original Christian chronology 
of Dionysius Exiguus is more nearly correct than 
that which has been generally accepted of late 

ears ; in other words, I regard it as more 

ble that the birth of Christ took place towards the 
end of the year B.c. 2, and his death and resurrec- 
tion in the spring of a.p. 33, than that these 
epochs occurred in the years B.c. 5 and a.p, 30 
respectively. If this be so, the Crucifixion took 
place on April 3, and the first Easter Day on 
April 5 of the year 33; so that we shall, on that 
supposition, be observing its anniversary on the 
right day next year, and did not do so the year 
before last, as many (including myself) then 
thought we were doing. I should be glad to know 
whether the coins referred to by Prof. Sattler are 
really newly-found ones, or whether they are the 
same as those discussed by Eckhel, two of which 
are marked LMI and LMA respectively. And 
with regard to those in which we know that MI’ 
stands for 43, and MA for 44, what does the L 
represent? Florian Riess suggests it as possible 
that the years may be those of Augustus, and that 
the Caius Germanicus may be his grandson, and 
not Caligula, the successor of Tiberius. It occurs 
to me that the L probably stands for 300, reckon- 
ing from the era of the Seleucide, which com- 
menced B.c. 311 (year of Rome 442). Then L.MI’ 
and L.MA would be 343 and 344 respectively of 
that epoch, corresponding to a.p. 32 and 33, and 
having no reference to the years of the reign of 
Antipas as tetrarch. W. T. Lryy. 

Blackheath. 


A FEW WORDS ON “ ANGLO-SAXON.” 

With regard to the language commonly called 
Anglo-Saxon, I have already pointed out in my 
Dictionary that it means one of the three main 
dialects of the oldest English, viz., the Southern, 
or Wessex, dialect. The other two are the Old 
Northumbrian and the Old Midland. 

I now wish to draw particular attention to the 
fact that there are also two distinct kinds of Anglo 
Saxon. The former is the real language, as ex 
hibited in extant manuscripts, in trustworthy 
editions that are not manipulated, and in the best 
dictionaries only. The other Anglo-Saxon is 4 
pure fiction, a conglomeration of misleading rab- 
bish, but is to be found only too plentifully, a 
fully and freely cited in various etymologi 
wor The chief inventor of this language was 
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Somner, and it is fully recorded in the old editions 
of Bosworth’s Dictionary, the new edition (now 
being edited by Prof. Toller) being very sparing of 
it. It is cited ad nauseam by Bailey, Skinner, 
Johnson, and the rest, and is extremely familiar to 
those who learn Anglo-Saxon only from books. It 
is highly prized by some etymologists, because it 
provides them with etymologies ready made ; and 
no wonder, seeing that it was expressly invented 
for the purpose ! 

I give three specimens of this wonderful lan- 
guage, and perhaps may some day give more; they 
are plentiful enough. 

“ Adastrigan, to discourage ; hence dastard, a 
coward” (Somner).—Clearly invented to account 
for dastard. Bosworth records it in his old edition; 
from the new one it has, happily, disappeared. 

“ Piga, a little maid” (Somner).—The impudence 
of this is surprising. In the first place, it should 
have had a long ¢; secondly, it should have ended 
in ¢, supposing it feminine; and thirdly, it is 
clearly suggested by the Danish pige. But what 
is pige? It is the Danish form of Icel. pika, a 
girl, of which Vigfusson says that it is “a foreign 
word of uncertain origin, first occurring in Norway 
about the end of the fourteenth (!) century, and in 
Iceland about the fifteenth.” A pretty word this to 
make “ Anglo-Saxon” out of ! Of course Somner 
“wanted” it to account (wrongly) for piggesnie 
in Chaucer, and it has also been used to derive 
Peggy and “please the pigs” from (see ante, 

232). Unluckily, by the ordinary phonetic 
ws, A.-S. “piga” would become pye in Middle 
English, and pie in modern English ; so the use- 
fulness of it even for piggesnie, Peggy, and pigs is 
not apparent. Only it must be remembered that 
those who utilize these curious forms do so be- 
cause they are not familiar with A.-S. manuscripts, 
and do not sufficiently heed phonetic laws, which 
are very discouraging to working by guess. 

° a lean worthless deer; hence a rascal” 
(Somner).—The impudence of inserting into an 
A.-8. dictionary a word which is so plainly Anglo- 
French ! 

I hope it may some day occur to those who set 
so much store by this singular language that these 
three specimens, and many more of the same cha- 
racter, are such as old Ritson would, without any 
hesitation, have denounced as “ lyes.” Strong lan- 
guage is at times necessary. 

Watrter W. Sxzar. 


NOTES ON MR. A. SMYTHE PALMER'S 
“ FOLK-ETYMOLOGY.” 

1, “Hope” in Place-Names.—On pp. 558-9, 
under the words “Soon-hope” and “St. Margaret's 
Hope,” is said to be Celtic for a valley. This 
isa mistake. Hope is not a Celtic, but a Scandi- 
navian word. The Icel. hép means a small land- 


locked bay or inlet, connected with the sea so as 
to be salt at flood, and fresh at ebb. It occurs 
often in Icelandic local names. See Icelandic 
Dict. (Oxford, 1874). In Skeat’s Etym. Dict. 
(s.v. “Hoop,” 1), mention is made of prov. E. 
hope, meaning (1) a hollow, (2) a mound. This 
word appears only to be found in A.-S. in com- 
pounds, as in Beowulf, mér-hdp, fen-hép; see 
glossaries of Thorpe and Heyne. In English 
local names the suffix hope seems sometimes to 
mean the firm patches rising in the midst of a 
moor or swamp, cf. Kemble, Cod. Dipl., a.v. 
1027, ‘* Beslinghope in palude.” See Grein’s 
Glossary (s.v. Hép”). 

2. Cunning Garth.—On p. 526, Cunning Garth 
in Cumberland is said to stand for ‘‘ king’s yard,” 
Norse konungs garsr. I think this is extremely 
doubtful. It is much more likely to be one of 
the numerous forms of coning-garth, i.¢., a rabbit- 
warren, from M.E. conninge, cuniculus (see 
Wrigit’s Vocabularies, 639, 31). This word 
seems to have been very widely spread, to 
have found its way into Wales, and to have 
been used in forming many a place-name in 
Ireland. Halliwell cites the forms conygarthe, 
conigar, connygar; cony-gat appears in the 
Supplementary Glossary of Davies; in Welsh 
we find the word cwning-gaer, where the suffix is 
spelt so as to look like good Cymry; in Irish 
occurs coinniceir, the origin of many local names 
according to Joyce, such as Coneykeare, Conicar, 
Conigar, Kinnegar, Knicker, Nicker, &c. 

3. Marlborough, p. 543, is said to have been 
originally (St.) Maidulf’s borough. This is in- 
correct. The name occurs in the Chronicle, a.v. 
1110, “He was wt Merlebeorge.” Maildulfes- 
burh (Meldunum) was one of the names of 
Malmesbury, which was so called from Maildulf, 
an Irish scholar, its founder and first abbot. 
The Chronicle forms of the name Malmesbury 
are Ealdelmesburh and Mealdelmesburh, the 
former being from Ealdelm, its famous abbot, 
the latter being probably a corruption thereof due 
to the influence of the old name Maildulfesburh. 

4. Picti, p. 549, is supposed to be a modifica- 
tion of an original Celtic peicta, fighters, and akin 
to Lat. pectere and Eng. fight. This must be 
wrong. ft peicta be original Celtic it cannot be 
cognate with Lat. pectere, as an Aryan p is 
always lost in genuine Celtic words. Fora full 
and interesting account of the word Picti, the 

inted men, and of the other names connected 
with the Goidelic race, namely, Scotti, Cruithnig, 
and Prydyn, all properly associated with the idea 
of painting or tattooing, see chap. vii. of Celtic 
Britain by Prof. Rhys. By-the-by, what is the 
authority for Celtic peicta = fighters ? 

5. Metathronos, p. 490, is said to be a Greek 
word, and a corrupted form of the Heb. metatron. 
I very much doubt whether perd@povos was ever 
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used by any Greek writer ; it is not to be found 
in Liddell and Scott, in the Greek Ducange, or 
in Sophocles’s Lexicon of Byzintine Greek. I 
suspect it is a Greek monstrosity coined by some 
ingenious rabbi, and put forth as the origin of 
metatron, For a full and interesting account of 
the mysterious word mefatron, see Buxtorf, Lexi- 
con Rabbinicum, 1875. Metatron is nota genuine 
Hebrew word, nor is it of Semitic origin; it is a 
rabbinical term borrowed from the Lat. metator, lit. 
one who metes out (a road), in late Latin, one who 

repares the way for auother, hence among the 

ews “legatus Dei,” the angel of God’s presence. 
See Stehelin, Rabbinical Literature, cited by Long- 
fellow in his Illustrations to Dante's “ Paradiso” 
—Cabala. 

6. Gavelkind, p. 139, is said to be an ~— 
tion of Irish gabhail cine, a family tenure. The 
two words have really nothing to do with one 
another. Gavelkind meant properly a tenure by 
rent (gafol); see Elton’s Tenures of Kent, 1867. 
The Irish term, properly spelt gabal cined, has 
nothing to do with rent or tribute ; but is a tech- 
nical legal expression, meaning originally “the 
branch [gabal] of a sept or tribe [cined],” hence 
the share of land falling to such a branch. For 
this information on the Irish word I have to thank 
Dr. Sullivan, the learned author of the article on 
“ Celtic Literature” in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, A. L. Mayuew. 

18, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


SHAKSPEARIAN Quotations “A To 
Discourss.”—The first edition of that once famous 
little book, A Helpe to Discourse; or, a Miscellany 
of Merriment, was published in 1619, three years 
after Shakespeare’s death. The copy in my pos- 
session belongs to the thirteenth edition, “ printed 
by Thomas Harper, for Nicholas Vavasour, and 
are to be sold at his shop in the inner Temple, 
neere the Church, 1638.” I am not sure whether 
attention has been called to two quotations from 
Shakespeare which appear in the book, and which 
include several variants of the accepted readings 
of the passages. The first, which occurs at p. 51, 
is extracted from 2 Henry IV., III. i., and the 
whole passage, which I should like to quote, as it 
affords a good idea of the style of the book, runs 
as follows :— 

“Q. Whether may the warmth of Velvet or Frize be 
more comfortable? or whether the continued pleasures of 
great men, or the seldom, yet sometimes pleasures of poor 
men, be more delectable? or whether great men take more 
content in their great pleasures than mean men in their 
lesser ? 

“A, The warmth or health to the body is all one; 
though Velvet have the superiority for ornament, it 
hath not therein for use : And as for the great pleasures 
of great men, being daily and common, are not thought 
so delectable, as the seliome recreations of the mean, 
but rarely and desiredly afforded. In meane ragges 


(wholsome, though not costly) the poor may be as much, 
nay, are (for the most part) more delighted, sleep ag 
soft on their beds of Flock, as the other on their Pallets 
of Downe : for all content, or dislike, is of our owne 
making: for so good or ill an Artist is Imagination, that 
it will turn Frise into Velvet, and Velvet into Frise: or 
as the imagination shall be flattered. so the senses are 
perswaded, and so it is enjoyed. And therefore I con- 
clude, that that content which oftentimes lodgeth not 
under a golden-fretted Roofe, may be found napping 
under a thatcht-patcht Cottage. As the King sometimes 
in a Poem of his to that purpose, wittily complained ; 


“*© sleep, O gentle sleep, natures soft nurse, 
How have I frighted thee? 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, 
Nor sleep my senses in forgetfulnesse? 
Why rather, sleep, lyest thou in smoky cribs 
Vpon uneasie pallets stretching thee, 
And husht with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Then in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Vnder the Canopies of costly state : 
And lull’d with sound of sweetest melody. 
O thou dull god, why lyest thou with the vile 
In loathfull cribs, and leav’st the Kingly couch. 
A Watch-case, or a common larum bell : 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast, . 
Seale up the ship-boyes eyes, and rock his brains, 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge; 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who takes the ruffian billows by the tops, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them, 
With deafing clamour in the slippery clouds, 
That with the hurly, Death it self awakes : 
Canst thou, O partiall Sleep, give them repose, 
In a wet season in an houre so rude, 
And in the calmest and most stillest place, 
With all applyances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a King? then happy lowly down, 
Vneasie sits his Robe that wears a Crown.’” 


The other quotation is extracted from Hamlet, 
I. i., and will be found at p. 303, in that part of 
the book which has a separate title-page, Sphinz 
and Ocdipus :— 


“Q. What Birds are those that are called Prophets 
twice born? 

“A. The Cock: first an egge from the Hen, aftera 
Cocke from the Egge : they foretell and chang: 
of weather, according to the Verse: 

“* Some say for ever ‘gainst that season comes, 

Wherin our Saviours birth is celebrated, 
The Bird of dawning singeth all Night long, 
And then they say no spirit dares walk abroad, 
So sacred and so hallow'd is that _ 


” 


In the fourth line of the first extract “sleep” is 
doubtless a misprint for steep, and “tune” may be 
also an error for time in the last line of the second 
passage, though it may conceivably refer to the 
“ singing ” of the cock. One or two of the variants 
have the authority of the quartos, such as “ give 
them repose,” for “thy repose”; but my impression 
is that the verses were written down from memory 
by Basse, or whoever was the compiler of the little 
hook, very possibly after hearing them on the 
stage. I should be glad to know if the passages 
oceur as I have written them in any edition earlier 
than that of 1638, and also in what impression the 
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supplementary portion, Sphinx and Oedipus, was 
first added to the book. W. F. Pripeavx. 
Calcutta. 


Spanisn Liprartes.—The following is an ex- 
tract from the Bérsenblatt fiir den Deutschen 
Buchhandel, 1883, which will no doubt interest 
many readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 


“Madrid possesses a wonderful quantity of libraries, 
among which are the large Public Library (Nacional), 
containing 600,000 printed books and 30,000 MSS., and 
the University Library, with 137,374 printed books and 
133,013 MSS. Besides these there are many large 
libraries belonging to literary societies which are also at 
the disposal of the public. The private libraries excite, 
however, the liveliest interest: Canovas del Castillo 
with 14,000 books and 600 MSS.; Salva, 20.000 and 3,000 
respectively: Gayangos, 22,000 and 2,700; Barrantes, 
10,000 and 1,000; Fernandez Guerra, 10,400 and 100; 
Count Campo Alange, 15,600 and 400; Tré y Moxé, 
7,800 and 4,200; Cardenas, 8,000 and 100; and Count 
Toreno, 8,000 and 300. 

“The most important of all belongs to the Duke of 
Ossuna, the worth of which is estimated at 800,000 
francs, and which is going to be purchased at that price 
by the State. The collection and augmentation of this 
library has been carried on during centuries by the various 
chiefs of this family, and the collection has been greatly 
enlarged by the numerous acquisitions made by the late 
duke. It contains more than 4,000 MSS , without count- 
ing 3,000 plays in MS. of the time of the rise and splen- 
dour of Spanish literature. Among the latter alone 
are one hundred of Lope de Vega, several of Calderon 
and Moreto, and the sole one of Quevedo. All these 
treasures have been unknown for centuries, and will he 
taken entirely from the country if the library is not 
bought by Spain. Among the MSS. is one of Petrarca, 
with beautiful miniatures; also one of Dante, the 
Journal of Columbus, copied out by Bartholomé de las 
Casas, the History of the Moorish War in the Alpujarras, 
by the Count of Tendilla, and the Mass Book of Cardinal 
Cisneros, and many other rarities. It further contains 
the official correspondence of Rubens at the time when 
he held a diplomatic office in Madrid. A bookseller at 
Madrid had a commission to bid 100,000 francs (4,0002.) 
for a small MS. of the Roman de la Rose! This library 
contains the collections «f the Marquis de Santillana, 
Marquis de Villena, and likewise all that Pimentel and 
the noble house of Benavento possessed. The library 
contains about 40,000 volumes in all. 

“Tt is natural that every literary, as well as every super- 
ficially educated Spaniard should desire the acquisition 
of this collection by the State, thereby keeping the same 
in the country. But acorrespondent of the Revista has 
come to the conclusion that this would not be advisable, as 
the libraries of his country are under such bad manage- 
ment that it would be more profitable to literature and 
science were these treasures and rarities of the house of 
Ossuna to pass into other hands. 

“The Spanish libraries have not sufficient funds and 
no people to form a proper staff. Private libraries, 
which have been bought as a favour to the vendor, lie 
unarranged and unnoticed in most of them. No library 
contains modern books unless these have been presented 
by the anthor himself. In Toledo the library does not even 
contain hookshelves on which to arrange the books. In 
the old Council Chamber are thousands of volumes which 
have never been moved. The library is conducted by one 
person only. who has two assistants. It has a yearly in- 
come of 500 francs for the purchase and binding of 
books! Santiago contains a fine library, and also a 


medical faculty, but there are no funds for the purchase 
of new books! The archzological museum, the archives 
of Simancas, and the Indian archives, do not even possess 
acatalogue. In the large library at Madrid a quantity 
of books are omitted from the catalogue which the library 
possesses. Most of the public libraries as well as the 
national library only give one book at a time, rendering 
nearly every literary or scientific study impossible. The 
blame here again is to be put down to insufficiency of the 
8 
Cu. Tripyer. 
Geneva. 


Siewature or Gerorce IV.—Is it generally 
known that George IV., when he was Prince 
Regent, signed his private letters to his personal 
friends “ G. Cornwall”? This question is suggested 
hy a letter now lying before me, in his well-known 
flowing hand, which is dated March 27, 1811, and 
was written to Lord Minto, the then Viceroy of 
India, to recommend to his notice a lad of good 
family and connexions (Mr. George Waters), who 
was then going out to Madras as a writer. The 
letter runs as follows :— 

March 27t 1811, 

Dear Lorp Mrxto,—I am so particularly desired, by 
a very old friend, to recommend to your notice the 
bearer of this letter, M' George Waters, who is going 
immediately as a writer to Madras, that I hope you will 
not think me unreasonably troublesome. He is very 
well spoken of. I trust, therefore. that you will not find 
him in any way troublesome, and that you will shew him 
such civilities as are usual in such cases, 

Believe me very affly yrs 
(Signed) CoRNWALL, 

The Earl of Minto, &c., &c., &c. 

The bearer of this letter justified the prince’s 
recommendation, for when he retired from the 
service in 1848 he had risen to be the First Judge 
of the Court of Suddah and Adawlut, which placed 
him at the head of the civil and criminal courts of 
the presidency of Madras. He had in the mean 
while filled with credit some of the highest offices 
in the Administration, for he had held acting 
appointments of Master of the Mint, Super- 
intendent of Stamps, and Special Commissioner of 
the Western Division. He died on Feb. 12, 1882, 
in his ninety-first year, and was a younger brother 
of General Edmund Waters, C.B., who died in 
1866, one of the oldest generals in the Indian 
army. H. E. P. 


Hiyts To Pustisners AND Printers.— Who 
has not felt the great inconvenience of reading 
bound books, especially those in double columns, 
in consequence of the small margin, chiefly used in 
the stitching? The outside margin may be an 
inch, but the print of the opposite side is buried in 
the swell of the leaves. Why not make the stitched 
margin larger than the outside margin, so as to 
throw the type clear of the swell, and leave the 
margin, when the book is bound, of the same size 
as the margins of the other three sides? I am 
now reading some ponderous histories, in double 
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columns, of six or seven hundred pages each, and 
my —— and temper are sorely tried in getting 
at the words thus buried by binders. Besides, 
even when the binding has been loosened to get at 
the buried words, the eye is pained and offended 
by the swell of the leaves. The remedy is so 
simple, and the advantages are so great, that it is 
amazing how publishers and printers have neglected 
them up to the present hour. “N. & Q.” speaks 
with such authority that a word there is sufficient 
to ensure a remedy. E. Cosnam Brewer. 


Samvet Dawnret.—In the epistle To the Lady 
Margaret, Countess of Cumberland, by “ Samuell 
Danyell Esq. that Excellent Poett and Historian,” 
the following lines occur :— 

“ Which makes, that whatsoever here befalls, 

You in the region of yourself remain : 
Where no vain breath of th’ impudent molests, 
That hath secur’d within the brazen walls 
Of a clear conscience, that without all stain 
Rises in peace, in innocency rests.” 
Of these lines, the first two are very fine; the 
others are inferior and are obscure. 

Now in one (I forget which) of Charles Kings- 

's novels, he gives certain lines as a quotation, 
without saying, if I recollect rightly, w they 
come from ; and they are these :— 

“This makes, that whatsoever else befal, 

We in the region of ourselves remain, 

Neighbouring on Heaven : and that no foreign land.” 
It seems evident that Kingsley has used and 
bettered Daniel’s verse ; and I do not know that 
the coincidence has been noted —., 2 


on Drawine.—Mrs. G. Linneus 
Banks, the well-known authoress, told me that 
George Cruikshank took notice of the early artistic 
beginnings of her son, George Collingwood Banks. 
Mr. Cruikshank advised him, in order to attain 
freedom, to take a lump of chalk, and with the full 
sweep of his arm draw circles on a door. He also 
told him to study drawing a horse well, saying 
that “whosoever could draw a good horse coul 
draw a man; there was no line in the human 
figure that might not be found in that of a horse.” 

Wittiam AnpReEws. 

Hull Literary Club. 


“A” as a Warn Crr—The New English Dic- 
tionary gives no example of this between “A 
Olarance,” in 1450, and ‘‘ A Home, A Gordon,” in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion, 1808, cant. vi. st. 27. 
An intervening instance occurs in Rushworth’s 
Historical Collections, vol. ii. part ii., Appendix, 
P 40. It is a Star Chamber paper of 7 Charles I. 

t seems there was a riot relating to tithes between 
the servants of a person named Waddington and 
those of Sir Francis Foljambe.* The latter “ took 
away Tythes from the Plaintiffs servants, trod 
some under foot, and threw some into the water, 


carried some away to Fuliamb’s use, and wished 
the Right might be tried by force, and therewith 
cried, A Fuliamb, a Fuliamb.” 


Mase. Peacock, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Ir.—I do not know when it was superseded by 
its; but in the presentation of the vicarage of 
Ormskirk to Nathaniel Heywood in 1656 I find 
“the said vicarage with itt rightes membres and 
app*tances.” This is signed by the Countess of 


Aw Error or toe Port Gray. —“ Poets,” 
said Waller, “are ever better in fiction than in 
truth.” It is seldom that a poet so accurate in 
details and so polished in workmanship as Gray 
will be found to blunder. Into his Bard, however, 
Gray has allowed an error to creep, which might 
almost suggest that instead of writing his fine 
ode, as a poet ought, “ under the shade of melan- 
choly boughs,” he com it in a snug study, 
over a bad map of W; The Bard, according 
to the poet, stands 

“On a rock whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Conway's foaming flood,” 
and makes a magnificent address to the king 

“ As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 

He wound in toilsome march his long array”; 
but the poet, in his care for powerful rhymes and 
ringing alliterations, has overlooked the relative 
positions of the king and the Welsh bard, who 
are at a distance of some eight or ten miles from 
one another. The nearest point of the river Con- 
way to Snowdon is at least that distance, while 
between the two are hills, rivers, and woods, which 
quite correspond with the description in the ode, 
but would somewhat impede its reaching the ears 
exceptional strength ung in the last o 
Welsh minstrels. O. R, Aspen. 


Queries. 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Women tae Pir or raz Taeatre. — My 
friend Dr. Jusserand asks me if any passage can 
be produced showing that women were admitted 
into the pit of the theatre in Shakspere’s time. 
Neither the friends I have asked nor I can furnish 
one. That women sat on the stage is known from 
Fletcher, and that they sat in the gallery is stated 
by Gosson, &. But did they stand, or soon after 
sit, with men in the pit? I have always assu 

that they did, but Dr. Jusserand doubts it,‘ as 


even now in France women are not allowed in 
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e proper, and have only of late years been let 
to the stalls. Jordan’s lines on the first woman’s 
acting in England in 1662 (?) seem to suggest that 
even then women were not found in the pit:— 
* But, gentlemen, you that as judges sit 
In the star-chamber of the house, the pit, 
Have modest thoughts of her.” 
Var. Shaksp., iii. 128. 
But these lines are, of course, not conclusive. 
Perhaps some reader of “ N, & Q.” can quote early 
evidence on the point. F. J. Forntvatu. 
P.S.—Can any one give me soon a list of the 
contents of Dr. Kemp’s Musical Illustrations of 
Shakspere? It is not in the British Museum. 


A Trixnettizn Cartp.—On April 20, 1723, 
I find in our parish registers that a trinnettier child 
was buried. I cannot find the word trinnettier 
in any of my books of reference, and should like 
to know what it means. 

J. Goutron ConsTaBLe. 


Frost Fark on THE THames From JAN. 30 
To Fes. 5, 1814. — By tradition only I had 
hitherto accepted many marvellous accounts of the 
doings on the ice during the great frost of 1814, 
among other festivities on the Thames the roasting 
of an ox; but in a curious little book I recently 
acquired (“ Printed and published on the Ice on 
the River Thames, February 5th, 1814, by G. 
Davis, London”), this process dwindles down to 
“a small sheep,” at which I confess considerable 
disappointment. Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” supplement my impression that after 
all an ox was really roasted on the ice? News- 
papers of the period, to which, however, I have no 
present access, might settle the question. 

James NicHoLson. 

Thornton, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

[See 8, xi. 86.] 


Batevy : Haxe.—I wish to obtain, if I can, 
some further particulars of the life of Charles 
Balguy, M.D., of Peterborough, a short account 
of whom I published in the last volume of the 
Derbyshire Archeological Journal. He was born 
at Derwent Hall, co. Derby, 1708, and died at 
Peterborough, where he practised physic many 
years, 1767. In 1741 he published anonymously 
& translation of The Decameron; or, Ten Days 
Entertainment of Boccace, and he wrote a few 
essays on medical subjects. I do not know 
whether he ever did any purely literary work 
besides the translation of The Decameron. Dr. 
Pegge, the antiquary, his contemporary both at 
school and college, informs us (see his collections 
in the Heralds’ College) that he married at Peter- 
borough. There is no mention of wife or children 
in his will or on his monument, where he is de- 
scribed as “a man of various and great learning.” 
He seems to have been on terms of intimate friend- 


ship with the Misses Eleanor and Sarah Hake, of 
Peterborough, to the former of whom he left half 
his property. Can any of your readers inform me 
whether he was related to these ladies by marriage? 
Since the publication of my paper, the Rev. C. R. 
Manning informs me that he has an interesting 
book-plate of Dr. Balguy, representing, by a de- 
vice common at the time, a pile of books in three 
shelves, with a scroll pendant in the middle, on 
which are the arms and crest of Balguy. Above is 
the motto “Iucunda oblivia vite,” and below is 
“Charles Balguy, of Peterborough, M.B.” I never 
heard that this motto was used by the Balguy 
family. It is rather a sad one. Why should 
forgetfulness of life be pleasant to a young and 
accomplished physician ? 8. O. Appy. 

Sheffield. 

Mr. Appr is, of course, familiar with the reference to 
Baguy in Watt, Bibl, Brit,] 


MS. Work on Taeatricat History 
Sparn.—Can any of your numerous orrespondents 
inform me if the following work, of which I have 
the MS., has ever been printed ?— 


An Historical Essay on the Origin and dg of the 
Theatrical Profession in Spain, with the Theological 
Opinions, Royal Determinations and Regulations of the 
Supreme Council respecting Plays. And also an Account 
of some celebrated Actors and Actresses, both Ancient 
and Modern. By Don Casiano Pellicer, Keeper of His 
Majesty the King of Spain’s Library. Translated from 
the Spanish by R. W. Wade, M.R,L.A. 1806. 


F, W. ©. 
7, Melbury Road, W. 


Apive Custom.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
say where the following passage, quoted in the 
Boston (U.S.) Pilot, may be found, or say in what 
part of the Alpine districts the custom prevails !— 


“ Amongst the lofty mountains and elevated valleys of 
Switzerland the Alpine horn hasanother use besides that 
of sounding the far-famed Ranz-des- Vaches, or cow,song ; 
and this of a very solemn and impressive nature, When 
the sun has set in the valley, and the snowy summits 
gleam with golden light, the herdsman who dwells upon 
the highest inhabited spot takes his horn and pronounces 
clearly and loudly through it, ‘ Praise the Lord God!’ 
As soon as the sound is heard by the neighbouring herds- 
men they issue from their huts, take their Alpine horns, 
and repeat the same words. This frequently lasts a 
quarter of an hour; and the call resounds from the 
mountains and rocky cliffs around. All the herdsmen 
kneel and pray with uncovered heads, Mean time it 
has become quite dark. ‘ Good night!’ at last calls the 
highest herdsman through his horn, ‘Good night!’ 
again resounds from the mountains, the horns of the 
herdsmen, and the rocky cliffs, The mountaineers then 
retire to their dwellings and to rest,” 

J. M. OR. 


Famity Name Wantep.—I have been asked 
whose arms these are, and am not able to answer. 
Can you kindly help me? The description is 
given from the impression of a seal. Crest, ap- 
parently, a sheep or lamb, and a branch. Arms, 
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Sa., three fleurs-de-lis arg., on a chevron or three 

mullets; tincture indecipherable. The coat is 

supposed to belong to the Tullidge family. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


“Ow.” Newsparer.—I shall be glad if any of 
your readers can say where a complete set of the 
Owl newspaper can be seen; and, if for sale, at 
what price. The Owl: a Wednesday Journal of 
Politics and Society, appeared in 1864. The first 
number is dated April 27. Frep. Capocay. 

72, South Audley Street, W. 


Bewt Inscrretion.—Can you give me the true 
copy of an inscription on a bell, or are there two, 
similar to the following, informing me where the 
bell was made, and where now to be found? Also 
anything pertaining to its or their history ? 

“ Vivos voco : 
Mortuos plango: 
Fulgura frango : 
Laudo deum veram; plebwm voco: Congrego clerum : 
defunctos ploro : pestem Fugo : feste decoro,” 

N.B. The small d, the w for ¢, are these so on 
the bell ? Morett THeopacp. 

2, Granville Park, Blackheath. 


Curious Boox-piate or Ex-Lisris.—In the 
copy of the life of St. Francis Xavier by Father 
Bouhours, the original French edition, Paris, 1682, 
No. 1883 in the Catalogue of the First Portion of 
the Sunderland Library, there is pasted on the 
fly-leaf the following engraved book-plate:— 

“ Johannes Collet, filius Thoma Collet, Pater Thome, 
Gulielmi, & Johannis, omnium superstes, natus, Quarto 
Junii 1633, Denasciturus, quando Deo visum fuerit, 
interim bujus proprietarius. John Collet.” 

Size 7 by 4 inches, engraved in twelve lines of 
script; style, end of seventeenth century. Have 
any collectors of book-plates noticed copies of this 
in other books? Is it known who engraved it ? 
Is anything known of John Collet or his family ? 
His name is not in the printed lists of graduates of 
Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin. 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Samvet Savitz, or Mexsorovcn, op, 
May 25, 1660.—He is described on his tomb- 
stone as “quondam socius Collegii Regalis,” but 
Foster, in his Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families 
(Savile, Earl of Mexborough), says he was 

incipal of King’s College. What evidence 
is there of this? I find from an old Mex- 
borough terrier that he had settled in Mex- 
borough before April 13, 1633, 4.¢., before the 
Rebellion, and was evidently lessee of the rectory 
under the then Archdeacon of York. Had any of 
the archdeacons between 1616 and 1633 a con- 
nexion with King’s College, Cambridge, or any 
relation by marriage or otherwise with this 
Samuel Savile? Foster says, “ He suffered much 
ex parte rege, and was imprisoned at Hull.” What 


evidence is there of this, and where can one get 
particulars ? Wituiam Sykes, M.R.C.S, 
Mexborough. 


Lestiz.—Can any correspondent kindly 
tell who was the husband of Jane Leslie, daughter 
of Bishop John Leslie, who died Bishop of Clogher, 
September, 1671? Sir Bernard Burke states: 
“Bishop John Leslie had two daughters—Mary, 
died in infancy; Jane, born 1655.” A. B. ©. 


Heratpic.—I have a small piece of old china, 
on which the following impaled arms appear de- 
picted. Will some of your. readers kindly tell me 
to what families they belong? Dexter, Or, three 
crescents sable with a canton sable, thereon a 
ducal crown or; sinister, Ermine, a chief gules, 
thereon a label or. The painting on the china is 
rough and unfinished, and owing to this the crest 
is difficult to describe. Issuing from the wreath 
are several brightly coloured clouds; owing to 
their indistinctness they may be intended for rosy 
flames, surmounted by a crescent sable. There is 
no F. K. 

th. 


Sir Caartes Bricke.—Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” give the parentage of Sir Charles 
Blick, or Blicke, who died a principal surgeon of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, December 30, 1815, 
aged seventy-four ? e was knighted at St 
James’s Palace March 16, 1803. Trora. 


Prince Leopoty’s Deata.— Are there any 
precedents in English history of an English prince 
dying suddenly by sickness in a foreign land ? 
course there are cases of being killed in battle, 
and, in the case of William the Conqueror, and 
also the son of Henry I., by accident, but, so far 
as I can now recollect, the cases of death by sick- 
ness have been in the English territory. Is there 
any instance like that of the Duke of Albany? 

w. 8. L. S. 

[There is at least one instance, in which the resem- 
blance extends even to part of the title. Edward 
Augustus, Duke of York and Albany, brother of George 
IIT., died at Monaco, from fever, Sept. 17, 1767. See 
5th 8, vii., viii, ix., x., xi.] 


Leicn Hunt.—Is it known that Leigh Hunt, 
in 1850, commenced a continuation to The Town, 
which was published in a weekly miscellany edited 
by himself and called after his own name? Turn- 
ing over some old pamphlets lately, I came across 
the first four monthly parts of this miscellany. As 
this continuation has never been published in book 
form, and appears to be entirely forgotten—not to 
say unknown—I made inquiries of two publishers 
and two editors. Some confess they never heard 
of it, and the others appear to think it a joke ora 
hoax. Do any of your readers know of it? It 
seems a pity it should be lost to the world if it is 
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a treasure-trove. Should any publisher desire to 
inspect it, with a view to printing it, he can 
address himself to Joun J. Srocuen. 

8, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


1y A Catm approacuine Eacn Orner. 
—Has any explanation of this strange tendency 
ever been attempted? The fact is vouched for in 
the following striking passage from the Martyrdom 
of Man, by Winwood Reade, p. 410:— 

“The various tendencies which inhabit the human 
mind, and which devote it to ambition, to religion, or to 
love, are not in reality more wonderful than the ten- 
dency which impels two ships to approach each other 
inacalm. For what can be more wonderful than that 
which can never be explained? The difference between 
the mind of the ship and the mind of man is the differ- 
ence between the acorn and the oak.” 

James Hooper. 

7, Streatham Place, Brixton Hill. 


Isaac CrurksHank.—What is the exact date 
of the death of this artist, the father of Isaac, 
Robert, and George Cruikshank? Neither Mr. 
Bates nor Mr. Blanchard Jerrold gives it, so far 
as I can discover. ew 


Date or Paraset.—When did the heathenish 
habit of alluding to one’s deceased friends and 
relatives as “ poor So-and-so” come into fashion ? 
It is, I think, peculiar to English-speaking coun- 
tries. Neviiz Maciaeayn. 


Dissentinc Recisters Wantep.—I am de- 
sirous of obtaining the certificates of marriage and 
baptism of a family living at the Hermitage, near 
the Tower of London, between the years 1765 and 
1780; and, having unsuccessfully tried all the 

trish churches in the neighbourhood and St. 

therine’s College, wish now to search the Dis- 
senting registers. Can any of your readers give 
me the names of the chapels in that district that 
were in existence at the period above named ? 
A. SrrorHer. 
1, Beaufort Villas, Bath. 


Avutnors oF Booxs WantTED.— 


The Spirit of Discovery. F. G. W. 


Avurtnors or Quotations WanTED.— 


“ Peace or woe for thee shall wait ; 
In thine own hand is thine own fate : 
Waken, ere it be too late.” 
F. G. W. 


“The pure white arrow of the light 
They split into its colours seven ; 
They weighed the sun; they dwelt, like Night, 
Among the stars of Heaven. 
Fires fluttered round the lightning rod ; 
They cleared the human mind of error ; 
They emptied Heaven of its God 
And Tophet of its terror.” 
W. H. Newnuam, M.A. 
“ How eweet, tho’ lifeless, yet with life to lie ! 
And without dying, oh, how sweet to die . @ 


Replies. 


BATTLE OF LEIPZIG. 
ix. 270.) 


The 2nd Rocket Troop of the British Horse 
Artillery was present at Leipzig. It had been 
sent to Germany, and placed under the orders of 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, in 1813, and, after 
being engaged at the battle of Goerde, on Sept. 16, 
took part in the actions around Leipzig, Oct. 16-19, 
1813. Sir Edward Cust attributes the surrender 
of a whole brigade to the effect of a few minutes of 
its fire, and the Crown Prince of Sweden is said 
to have called upon it at a critical time of the 
battle to advance and save the day. 

The Rocket Troop at Leipzig was commanded, 
after Major Bogue had fallen, early in the day, by 
Lieut. Fox Strangways, who received from the 
Emperor of Russia, on the field of battle, the order 
of St. Anne, which he took from his own breast. 
Fox Strangways was killed at Inkerman, where he 
was present in command of the British Artillery in 
the Crimea. 

The 2nd Rocket Troop was ordered in May, 
1815, to wear the word “ Leipsic ” on its appoint- 
ments, but was, after serving at Waterloo, dis- 
banded, on the reduction of the establishment in 
1816. The distinction seems to have been in- 
herited by the 1st Rocket Troop, which survived. 
In the Army List of 1842 I find, under “ Royal 
Regiment of Artillery,” and following its mottoes, 
the words, “ Waterloo.—Rocket Troop, Leipsic.” 
In 1847, on a rocket-carriage being made part of 
the equipment of each troop of Horse Artillery, 
the Rocket Troop lost its character and designation, 
entered the alphabet as I Troop of Horse Artillery 
on the same footing as other troops, and has been 
wandering about the alphabet ever since. I do 
not know how soon the word “ Leipsic” disappeared 
from its place in the Army List, not having at 
hand one of later date than 1842; but I know 
that it has gone now; and so, by the way, has 
“Waterloo.” If I mistake not, some time after 
the disappearance of this latter, “ China” took its 
place, but for a limited period, At all events, 
there is nothing there now. KILLIGREW. 


I believe there were few English artillerymen 
at Leipzig with rockets. One of these, of the 
name of Taylor, was afterwards bailiff to old John 
Ward, of Squerries. He had been in many 
battles, and did not object to talk about them; 
but on the subject of Leipzig (except saying he 
was there), the carnage was so fearful, he used to 
decline speaking. VERULAM. 


A British rocket battery, under Capt. Bogue, 
was engaged, and did good service. gue was 
killed in the action. J. Bar.wie. 
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Tue New Dictionary §. ix. 
224, 277).—Every one interested in the Dictionary 
must share in the regret of W. ©. B. that he has 
awakened to the work of noting the unusual words 
“in his own small collection” of books so late that 
his contributions are not in time for Part I. I 
especially regret his delay, for I took every means 
that I could devise to induce him and everybody 
else to give a helping hand to make the materials 
complete. I hope that it will be generally re- 
cognized that omissions in the Dictionary are due 
not to me and to those who have worked, but to 
those who have not. Only those who forget that 
everybody was asked to read, and that the 
“ readers” were those who generously and gra- 
tuitously complied with the request, will think 
of charging those who did what they could 
with the derelictions of those who did nothing. 
Happily there is still much time for practical 
repentance ; we are by no means at the eleventh 
hour. Part I. is only a twenty-fourth part of 
the book, and if W. OC. B. will send me now his 
quotations for words from “ As” onwards, they 
will be still in time, and he will be saved from 
the painful duty of finding out after the appearance 
of each part how much better it might have been 
if he had only helped. Every new contributor is 
another step toward perfection. To Mr. Smytax 
Patmer may I hint that conclusions as to deriva- 
tion formed “ before cutting the leaves” are apt to 
take the form of “folk-etymology”? To see ab 
and eruncare in aberuncate does not require the 
historical research which I expended in assuring 
myself that aberuncare has no existence except as 
“an erroneous form of averruncare.” Aberuncate 
is, in fact, a word of the “ sparrow-grass ” order, so 
well known to the learned author of Folk-Ety- 
mology. J. A. H. Morray. 

Mill Hill, N.W. 

I have sent Dr. Murray these two words for his 
appendix :— 

Ambigues, s.—“ What need these ambigues, 
this schollerisme, this foolery” (Greene’s Works, 
“ Orpharion,” xii. 77, Huth Library). 

Amordelayes, s.—“ All the amordelayes Orpheus 

yed on his harp, were not amorous” (Greene, 
ix. 102, Huth Library), this word being probably 
a coinage fashioned on rowndelay. 

The error which Mr. Patmer points out 
in aberuncate is a curious slip, as any Latin 
dictionary gives notice of erunco, runco, and 
derivatives. And Bailey, vol. i, has also erunca- 
tion, “ a weeding or pulling up of weeds.” John- 
son, ed. 1784, has made a muddle between the 
words, giving aberuncate, with aberunco and 
averunco, Latin; then averruncation and aver- 
runcate with averrunco, Latin, “To root up, tear 
P by the roots,” and quoting an instance from 

udibras without reference. ebster (1880) puts 
the matter quite clearly, giving aberuncate and 


aberuncator, and referring to averruncate. Under 
this word the two forms, averruncate, by mis- 
spelling, for aberuncate (ab-e-runco); and aver- 
runcate rightly from averrunco (a-verrere) are 
properly distinguished, and two “old French” 
forms, averronquer and averroncation (cf. ronce in 
Littré) are quoted, and averruncator is marked 
** Horticultural.” These French forms, if correct, 
account for the v and doubled r. Hudibras is 
quoted for the sense aberuncate, to weed out, but 
this I suppose is mere repetition from Johnson, 
as no reference is given. have no doubt this is 
wrong ; the quotation is :— 
“I wish myself a 

But sure some mischief will come of it 

Unless by providential wit 

Or force we averruncate it,” 

Hudibras, I. i. 758, 

The meaning is, ‘‘ avert it,” from averruncare, as 
Mr. Milnes translates it in his edition (Mac- 
millan, 1881). 0. W. Tancock. 


Forster [or Atpermaston] Famity (6" §, 
ix. 249).—It would have been more convenient 
for purposes of reference if Mr, C. Witmer 
Foster had written the name of the family 
about which he seeks information as it stands in 
the Visitation of Berkshire, 1664-5, and in Burke's 
Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies, 1844. There 
is a pedigree of seven generations, including the 
two baronets, recorded in the above Visitation, 
printed in vols. v. and vi. of the Genealogist, 
for which it was edited by Mr. W. C. Metcalfe, 
F.S.A. In none of the generations there recorded 
does any Martin or Zouche intermarriage occur. 
The alliances stated are with Hungerford of South 
Am[p]ney, Barrett of Stanford, Steward of the 
Isle of Ely, Kingsmill of Sidmonton, and Tirrell 
of Essex. Sir Humphrey Forster, second baronet, 
was et. fourteen when the pedigree was signed, 
March 15, 1665. His father, William Forster, 
had died in 1661, vitd patris, the first baronet, 
Sir Humphrey, who married Ann Kingsmill, 
having survived him till 1663. 

The Berkshire Visitation commences the genea- 
logy with William Forster, of Aldermaston, Esq., 
father of Sir Humphrey Forster, Knt., and grand- 
father of Sir William Forster, K.B. No dates 
are given till we come to the generations con- 
temporary with the Visitation. The arms are 
recorded as “A chevron engrailed between three 
arrows,” but no crest is given, nor is any crest 
stated to have been carried in Burke’s General 
Armory (1878), where it is mentioned that 
Sir George Forster, of Harpden, co. Oxon., 


descended of Northumberland, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of John Delamere, 
Esq., of Aldermaston, and was Sheriff of Berks, 
1516. I find only two coats of Forster in the 
General Armory at all resembling Forster of 
Aldermaston : one has no county assigned ; the 
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other is, apparently, Irish, being an exemplification 
to the Rev. Arthur Haire, of ynure, co. Mona- 
on assuming the name of his mother, Char- 
Forster. The chevron is the only bearing in 
common between the Aldermaston line and the 
Bamborough and Alnwick families in Northum- 
berland. 

Lysons, Mag. Brit., “ Berkshire,” has some par- 
ticulars concerning the house of Aldermaston and 
its history. The Earl of Manchester, he men- 
tions, “lay at Sir Humphrey Foster's [sic] house, 
the 17th of October [1644], on his route from Read- 
ing to Newbury.” Here, citing Coates’s History of 
Reading, Lysons writes the name Foster, perhaps 
following Coates. But a few lines further down 
on the same page (op. cit., p. 230) he writes that 
the manor of Aldermaston passed by marriage, about 
1358, from the male line of Richard Achard, who 
lived temp. Henry L, to the De la Mares (Burke's 
Delamere), and “ from them about 1500 to the For- 
sters.” Continuing the history of the manor under 
the Forsters, Lysons says that Sir George Forster 
was Sheriff of Berkshire and Oxfordshire in 1514 
(Burke, 1516), and that his father, Humphrey 
Forster, had served the office for the same counties 
in 1472, and is “described by Fuller as of Alder- 
maston, but that it appears more probable that he 
was of Harpeden,* in Oxfordshire, which was the 
family seat before they became connected with 
Aldermaston.” Lysons further mentions that Sir 
Humphrey, son of Sir George, was Esquire of the 
Body to Henry VIIL., and that his descendant, 
Sir Humphrey (the first baronet, cr. 1620) was 
— with a visit from Queen Elizabeth in 

Lysons dates the extinction of the baronetcy in 
1711, and says that the manor passed to William, 
Lord Stawell (the third lord, Burke, Dormant 
and Extinct Peerages, 1883, where the name is 
written Stawel), who had married Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Pert, Esq., and “sole heiress, 
in right of her mother, of Sir Humphrey Forster, 
Bart., by whose death the title became extinct.” 
The Ls ge Lord — only son dying un- 
married, vit. pat., the manor su uentl 
to Ralph Congreve, Esq., M.P., 
Charlotte, only daughter of the third Lord Stawel. 

Congreve, dying s.p., devised Aldermaston 
to the Congreves of Congreve. 

Lysons describes the house of Aldermaston as 
having been “almost wholly rebuilt by Sir Hum- 
phrey Forster in 1636.” The windows of the hall 
and some other rooms, he says, are (i.¢., were in 
his time, the edition from which I cite being dated 
1806) “decorated with coats of arms in stained 
glass, representing the matches of the families of 


* Harpeden, as the name is more my | written, 
was sold by Sir Humphrey Forster, temp. Charles I. 
(Skelton, Antiquities of Oxfordshire, 1823), 


Achard, De la Mare, and Forster.” He describes 
the hall as very lofty and surrounded by —— 
gallery. When he wrote the house been 
~ iately fitted up, and all the ornaments restored 
as they were in 1636.” He mentions that the 
parish church contains several monuments of the 
Forster family, and particularly of Sir George and 
Elizabeth his wife, the heiress of the De la Mares, 
or Delameres. 

Notices of the De la Mare, or Delamere, family 
occur in Skelton’s Antiquities of Oxfordshire, 8.v. 
Garsington, Bullington Hundred, where Payn de 
la Mare held a hide of land, date not mentioned. 
John De la Mare, summoned 22 and 28 Edward I. 
is taken by Skelton to be “perhaps” identical 
with “John De la Mare de Garsington” in the 
Ing. p.m., 9 Edward II. Isabella De la Mare, 
7 Edward I. (Rot. Hund.), held a moiety of the 
manor in fee, and Skelton believed that her tomb 
was still in the body of the church, “ Isabele 
de......” being all that remained legible of the 
inséription. This scarcely seems a satisfactory 
identification. 

Mr. Fosrer’s “ Orchards” are almost certainly 
Achards, and his “four generations of Richards,” 
cited from the account of the Aldermaston title 
in Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies, 
clearly belong to the earliest known line of pro- 
prietors, the descendants of Richard Achard, 
temp. Henry L., who bore the surname of Achard. 
It is also evident that the date 1741, for the ex- 
tinction of the baronetcy, in Burke's General 
Armory, 1878, is a mere misprint, for the genea- 
logy in the Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies, 
1844, most clearly agrees with all other accounts 
in giving 1711 as the date of the second and last 
baronet’s death. The arms seem nowhere to be 
recorded with a crest. 

Luttrell mentions the sudden death of an uncle 
of the last Sir Humphrey Forster, of Aldermaston, 
in his well-known Brief Relation of State Affairs, 
under the date of 1698. The descent from a 
Northumbrian stock, though always put forth, 
does not as yet appear to have been adequately 
established. C. H. E. 

New University Club, 8.W, 


The old hall erected by Sir Humphrey Forster 
in 1636 was partially destroyed by fire in 1844, 
but in the windows of the library of the present 
mansion, built in 1850, some of the old stained 
glass still exists, with the arms of the Forsters, 
and their alliances with the families of De la 
Mare, Sandys, Hungerford, Barrett, Kingsmill, 
Harpsden, Milborne, Popham, and Achard (not 
Richards), The manor of Aldermaston was given 
by Henry I. to Richard Achard. His son was 
William, and after him came Peter (died 1278), 
Robert (d. 1299), and another Robert (d. 1353). 
The daughter and heir of the last-mentioned 
Robert Achard married Thomas De la Mare, who 
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was sheriff of Berks and Oxfordshire, 44 Ed. III. 
John, son and heir of Sir Thomas De la Mare, 
Knight of the Sepulchre, left an only daughter and 
heir, Elizabeth, who brought his estates in marriage 
to Sir George Forster. There is in Aldermaston 
Church a shield of the family of Achard, also a 
fine alabaster monument of Sir George Forster, 
his wife Elizabeth, and their nineteen children. 
His head rests upon his crest, a fox’s head issuing 
out ofa crown. The inscription is as follows :— 
“Here lyeth Sir George Forster, Kt., son & heire 
of Humfry Forster, Esq; cozen, and of the heires of Sir 
Stefyn...... Kt., and Elizabeth, wife of the same Sir 
George, daughter and heire of John Delamare, Esq.; son 
and heire of Thomas Delamere, Kt., which Elizabeth 
dyed the viith Day of December in the yeare of our Lord 
MDXXviI, and which Sir George dyed in the yeare of 
our Lord God...... 
There is also a marble monument to Anne, wife 
of Sir Humphrey Forster, who had sixteen chil- 
dren; also « brass with an inscription to William 
Forster (son of Sir Humphrey) and Jane, his wife, 
and their eight sons and daughters, and one 
to the four daughters of Sir Humphrey Forster. 
Constance Russe... 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The old hall, or rather house, at Aldermaston, 
Berks, was burnt down in or about 1847, in the 
time of Mr. Congreve, whose wife was my great- 
aunt. The mansion was afterwards rebuilt, on a 
slightly higher site, by the present owner of Alder- 
maston, Mr. Higford Burr. Some of the fine wood 
carvings and, I believe, some of the painted glass 
out of the old house have been preserved in the 
new one. In the church are some memorials of the 
Fosters. Further particulars Mr. C. W. Foster 
would learn by writing to the squire or the vicar. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Cranmer’s Biste (6 §. viii. 496; ix. 114, 
212).—*“ The Bible was not a popular book during 
the latter part of the sixteenth century,” says Mr. 
Dorz, “principally owing to its objectionable 
notes.” Having made this assertion, he goes on to 
ay it by a note from a Bible printed the earlier 

f of the century, which has nothing objection- 
able about it! Surely Mr. Dore is joking; he 
must know that “To beat into the head” is a 
figure of speech equally with “ Hit him in the 
teeth,” “ Cast in his teeth,” “ Threw it in his face,” 
“ Stopped his mouth,” “ Bleared his eye,” &c., all 
of which were ordinary modes of expression in 
the sixteenth century. Many examples of them 
are to be found in the Paraphrase of Erasmus, 
1548. “To beat into the head” occurs there a 
score of times, at least, in sentences where it 
cannot possibly have any offensive meaning. Does 
Mr. Dore think that when an apostle is said to 
have “ stopped the mouth” of any one, we are to 
undevstans he shoved his fist into it? In the note 


which he quotes the husband is represented as 
doing exactly what Christ and John the Baptist 
are represented as doing in the following passages, 
i.e. persuading, instructing, influencing, and not 
hitting her over the head with a thick stick :— 

“* These are the things which I [Christ] did so many 
times labour to beate into your heades, when hauyng yet 
a mortall bodye subiect vnto death. I liued conuersant 
emong you,.”’—Luke, f. 193, verso. 

**John did dayly baptise many and was had in aucto- 
ritie emong all men, the sayd John doth openly beat into 
the heades of the multitude,” &¢.—John, f. 6, verso. 

From Mr. Dore’s misreading it is apparent 
that it would be a waste of time to pursue the 
subject any further. R. R. 

Boston, Lincclnshire. 


Tue Banovu ix. 247). — Let me record 
that the bangu still exists here, and is used at 
funerals of members of the university. The ap- 
pointment of “the bellman” was made from time 
immemorial by the chancellor or his vice-chancellor, 
In Walker’s Oxoniana, vol. iv. pp. 206-7, there 
is an extract from Wood’s Annals, where, under 
date June 27, 1648, he says:— 

“ The Visitors (Parliamentarian) ordered that the bell- 
man of the University should not go about in such 
manner as was heretofore used at the funeral of any 
member of the University. This was purposely to pre- 
vent the solemnity that was to be performed at the 
funeral of Dr. Radcliffe, Principal of Brasenose College, 
lately dead. For it must be known that it hath been 
the custom time out of mind, that when any head of 
house, doctor, or master of considerable degree was to be 
buried, the University bellman was to put on the gown 
and formalities of the person defunct, and with his bell 
go into every Coll. and Hall and there make open pro- 
clamation (after two tings with his bell) that forasmuch 
as God had been pleased to take out of the world such a 
person, he was to give notice to all persons of the Uni- 
versity, that on such a day, and at such an hour, he was 
solemnly to be buried, &c. But the Visitors, it seems, 
did not only forbid this, but the bellman’s going before 
the corpse from the house or college to the church or 
chapel.” 

The custom is continued to this day, with this dif- 
ference, that the bellman does not wear the acade- 
micals of the deceased, but, in his cloth gown or 
cloak, heads the funeral procession, and gives out 
a “ting-ting” at intervals as they pass to the 
cemetery. When these visitors came all the 
bedells hid away their staves, and Wood tells with 
glee how when 

“ The Chancellor, &c., went from Merton College to the 
Schools there marched before them five men in gowns 
who by ordinance of Parliament were made Bedells, but 
none of them with a silver staff in his hand, they being 
hidden or conveyed away by their predecessors,” 

And also how one of them, who had to go round 
and call the Convocation together in every quad- 
rangle, could not even read the Latin. He says:— 

“ The form which is in Latin (not at all understood by 
him) he read, whereas it was always delivered by his 
Predecessors memoriter, and instead of ‘ per fidem, per 
fidem, per fidem,’ which is the conclusion of the sum- 
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‘Provided, provided, provided,’ which 
great laughter among the scholars.” 
Greses Ricavp. 


18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Persons who have resided in the East have fre- 
quently remarked the close resemblance existing 
between Romish and Buddhist customs. While 
living in Canton I had frequent opportunities of 
hearing and seeing the Buddhist priests ring the 
bell over a corpse. Doolittle says the object they 
have in view is to secure the pacification and re- 
pose of the soul of the dead. The bell is often 
employed for the purpose of affrighting the spirits 
of darkness—hence the knell of our own funeral 
ceremonies. We may conclude that the customs 
observed in Wales, England, and the far East are 
alike descendants of one common ancestor, and 
that they were carried away by the great Aryan 
family, on its early dispersion, from its common 
home. I would ask whether bangu is not a word 
formed from the sound (cf. Keltic bang, a drum), 
and having reference to the drum, gong, or bell 
employed in the ceremony. Each of these instru- 
ments is employed at these times in various places. 

Hitperic Frienp. 


In Roberts’s Cambrian Popular Antiquities, 
8vo., 1815, occurs the following passage, bearing 
upon this subject :— 

“ At Elevein in the Church of Glascum is a portable 
bell, endowed with great virtues, called Bangu, and 
said to have belonged to St. David. This bell, the 
author of the life of St. Teilo says, was greater in fame 
than in size, and in value than in beauty. It convicts 
the perjured, and cures the infirm; and what seems still 
more wonderful is, that it did sound every hour without 
being touched, until it was prevented by the sin of men 
who rashly handled it with polluted hands, and it ceased 
from so delightful an office’ (Collectanea Cambrica, vol. i. 
p. 308. The bell at Bangu seems, then, to have been the 
a, page of the clock of St. David, in the time of 

us.” 


This concluding paragraph is a little puzzling, for 
the writer refers to Bangu as the place where the 
bell was deposited, and not the bell itself; but I 
give the reference quantum valeat. 

Atrrep WALLIS. 


In my Bells of the Church, 4to., 1872, p. 119, 
have given an account of this bell, and many more 
of the same sort and for the same use in Scotland 
and Ireland, with engravings. The book is out of 
print and is very scarce, but copies will be found 
in the Bodleian and British Museum. 
H. T. Ettacomse. 


This word is ‘probably derived from ban, loud; 
and canu, to sing. Preceded by ban the ¢ would 
inflected to g. Canu clych means to ring. 


Cuavcer’s (6% S. ix. 245).— 
There is a later use of pilwebeer than that quoted 
by Pror. Sxzat. At the age of twenty-three 


Joseph Hall, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, 
published in 1598 Virgidemiarwm, which con- 
tained “Six Bookes, three of tooth-lesse, three 
of byting Satyres,” the first edition of which 
was burnt by order of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Bishop of London (see Lowndes). 
In the “Sixth Booke,” which is one long satire, 
he ridicules the dandies who feign sickness, to 
show, as Davies writes, “their night-cap fine and 
their wrought pillow, overspread with lawne ”:— 
“ When Zoilus waa sick, he knew not where, 

Save his wrought night-cap, and lawn pillow-beare ; 

Kind fools! they made him sick who made him fine ; 

Take those away, and there ’s his medicine.” 


Wituiam Cooke, F.S.A. 


The word occurs later than 1583. I find it in 
Greene’s “ The Third and Last Part of Connycatch- 
ing,” Works, x. 168, ed. Grosart (1592): “‘ The 
woman demaunded if a couple of pillow-beeres would 
not serve to bring the sugar and spices in”; “ Hee 
would carry the sheet and pillow-beeres himselfe ”; 
“ Hee had gotten a very good sheet, and two fine 
pillow beeres.” O. W. Tancock. 


Pror. Sxeat, quoting this word from an inven- 
tory of 1583, says (see “ Cambric”), “ Note this 
late use of Chaucer’s pilwebeer.” The word, how- 
ever, was in use nearly a century later. In Shel- 
ton’s Don Quixote, “now newly Corrected and 
Amended ” in 1675, Dorothea says, “I trussed up 
in a pillow-bear a woman’s attire.” And after- 
wards, “ Dorothea took forthwith out of her Pillow- 
bear a whole Gown of very rich stuff.” 

A. J. M. 


The instance supplied by Pror. Sxear is not a 
late use of the term pillowbeares for pillow-cases, 
It is very common in inventories of the seven- 
teenth century in the north of England, and I 
think I have heard it used colloquially in a farm- 
house, P. P. 


Auicnoty ix. 267).—If Mr. F. A. Mar- 
SHALL will look for this word in the New Dic- 
tionary he will find that, like so many of the 
“ omissions” as yet reported, it is really there, in 
its alphabetical place. Evidently we shall not have 
a perfect dictionary till some device is discovered 
whereby the word sought for shall start forth in 
luminous letters from among its fellows, or with 
audible voice cry “Here I am!” Of course, we 
might have put a cross-reference under “ Ally- 
choly”; but, in truth, I and my assistants have 
hesitated to insult the intelligence of readers by 
inserting cross-references to obvious variants, suc 

as forms in ¢ and y, u and v, ¢ and j, single and 
double consonants, and the like, the insertion of all 
of which would add seriously to the size and cost 
of the book. Nor do cross-references seem to help 
always. Thus, there is a general reference under 
“ Alcali, &.,” to “ Alkali, &c.,” for all the deri- 
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vatives of alcali or alkali; notwi ing which 
a respected correspondent, to whom we owe much 
valued help, wrote three weeks ago that alcalious 
“ does not appear in the New English Dictionary.” 
The writing of the Dictionary requires much 
patience; is it too much to ask that a little 
patience shall be displayed in consulting it, and 
especially that people will not grudge to spend 
half the time in finding a word that it takes to 
write to “N. & Q.” or to the Times to say that 
they have not found it? There are omissions, of 
course ; I have a pigeon-hole specially devoted to 
them, to which contributions are earnestly solicited ; 
but, judging from the instances already furnished, 
it will be, on the whole, better for anybody who 
misses a word to look again than to conclude at 
once that he has discovered an omission. As to 
the “ words” which Mr. Buckter is greatly sur- 
prised not to find in the Dictionary, I shall be 
lad to take note of them if any evidence can be 
nd to show that they are words, and have a 
meaning. The Dicti does not, however, 
fess to exhibit all the verbal simulacra that 
ve been invented to mystify or amuse, like the 
clever fooling of Humpty Suaoe, any more than 
it registers the innumerable typographical or scribal 
errors which the unwary may take for “ words.” 
There is too much to be done with the real words 
which have a meaning and a history to allow us to 
waste time or space upon perversions and blunders, 
which must be left to the care of editors and the 
insight of readers. J. A. H. Morray. 
Mill Hill, N.W, 


Allycholly is not omuced from the New English 

ictionary ; as instances of its use are given the 
two Shaksperian quotations noted by Mr. F. A. 
a also one from Horace Walpole’s Letters 

As to Mrs. Browning’s quotation appearing 
“under the wrong signification of the word illus- 
trated” (see ante, LP 179), it is evidently the 
rhythm that has mi the editors :— 

“ But the Harpies 
In the storm came, and swept off the +.-¥% 

Taken without reference to the rest of the poem, 
this certainly appears to mean of late, lately. 

When readers send in quotations which may 
bear one of several meanings, they should mark 
the poe sense, as it is often very difficult to 
decide which is the correct one, especially when 
the quotation is unnecessarily short. 

Marearet Hate. 


Maywx Oorns (6 v. 368; vi. 77, 397; viii. 
369).—Queries have from time to time appeared 
concerning Manx coins, to which, however, no 
answers have been given. Mr. Hatt sought in- 
formation about a halfpenny of 1839, with the 
legend “Res subito geste,” and again about a 


exceedingly interesting to many here to know if 
anything has been discovered by him about them. 
Such a bend has not been before noticed by Dr. 
Clay or any other writer on the subject; and it is 
hard to understand how an issue of Manx coins 
could have been made in 1841, after the Act of 
Tynwald of March 17, 1840, and the governor's 
roclamation of May 4 of the same year, fixing 
pt. 21, 1840, as the date when “all copper coin 
of the currency of this island, passing after the 
rate of fourteen pence, or twenty-eight halfpence, 
for the shilling, British, shall cease to be current” 
(Manz Currency, by Dr. Clay, Manx Society, vol. 
xvii., 1869, pp. 88, 203-10). Mr. Freetove (6% 
S. vi. 77) mentions a halfpenny of 1758. “This 
=P. is generally known as the Athol penny 
and halfpenny”; it was the last Manx coinage 
before the purchase of the island by the English 
Government (Dr. Clay, pp. 82, 83). The half- 
penny inscribed “ Pro bono publico” would bea 
token issued by William Callister, of Ramsey, in 
1831 (Clay, p. 103). er Avpax (6" §, 
vi. 397) is right as to the date of the halfpenny 
mentioned by Mr. Hatt being that of the final 
issue, but the puzzle is the legend. It would be 
interesting to know whether or not Mr. Haut has 
discovered anything trustworthy concerning it. 
Ernest B. Savace. 


St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Sir Heyry Hares (6 §. ix. 10, 118).—I can 
furnish Viator with what I believe was first 
stanza of the ballad he seeks for:— 
Air— Wilkes and Forty-five 0. 
“Sir Henry kissed bebind the bush, 
And what if he did 1 ske got « young kid, 
nad Ww 1 e sne a 
And sure it didn’t ate her.” 

The remaining verses of the ballad were of the 
same exaggerated and untruthful description. 
Similar also is the story, by Mrs. Farrer, as to 
the character and conduct of Miss Pike. The trial 
for her abduction by Sir Henry B. Hayes is to be 
found in Munster Circuit, a work compiled by 
J. R. O’Flanagan, barrister-at-law, published by 
Sampson Low & Co. in 1880, p. 162. The cele- 
brated John P. Curran was one of Miss Pike's 
counsel. I may add I saw Miss Pike when I 
was a boy; she was one of my kinsfolk, and I 
heard of many offers of marriage made to her by 
impecunious fortune-hunters. One of her rejected 
suitors was afterwards Mayor of Cork. saw 
Sir Henry when he returned to Cork from 
exile. He lived there for a short time, un- 
noticed by the respectable portion of the com- 
munity. E. 


“On, BOLD AND TRUB” (3* ii. 491; iii. 19; 6” 
8. ix. 183, 274).—The question as to the authorship 
of these lines was put by me under the signature 


penny and a halfpenny of 1841. It would be) Oxomiznsis, formerly used by me in “N.& Q, 
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and they certainly occur, as Mr. FLeminc observes, 
in chapter xxxii., and not in chapter xv., of The 
Fair Maid of Perth. There are two stanzas, and 
the concluding lines of the former one are:— 
“Search Europe wide from sea to sea, 
But bonny Blue-cap still for me.” 
Whilst the concluding lines of the latter stanza 


a «Search France the fair, and England free, 
But bonny Blue-cap still for me.” 
The words are put by Sir Walter Scott in the 
novel in the mouth of the glee-maiden Louise, 
and no doubt owe their paternity to his pen. 
Whether they have ever been set to music I am 
unable to say ; but a very pretty chanson sung by 
her in chapter x., entitled “The Lay of Poor 
Louise,” is said, in a note in the “ Centenary” 
edition, p. 124, to have been “set to beautiful 
music by a lady, whose composition, to say nothing 
of her singing, might make any poet proud of his 
verses, Mrs. Robert Arkwright, born Miss Kemble.” 
At the conclusion of the story we are informed 
that ‘‘ ten months after [i. ¢., the wedding of the 
“ boldest burgess ” and the “ brightest maiden” in 
Perth] a gallant infant filled the well-spread cradle, 
and was rocked by Louise to the tune of 
Bold and True 
In bonnet blue.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Spurn-pornt, a Game (6 §. ix. 247).—This 
is evidently an early form of the game vulgarly 
known as hopscotch (see Strutt, 1831, p. 383). 
I have not, however, before met with a mention of 
it under this name. Juuian MarsHALL. 


The explanation of this game has been sought 
for twice in previous numbers of “N. & Q.,” but 
with no success (24 S, iii. 229; v. 334). The 
quotation given in the first reference will probably 
interest Mr, Terry, so I here transcribe it for his 
benefit :— 

“ He that makes a jest of the words of Scripture, or of 
holy things, plays with thunder, and kisses the mouth of 
a carnon just as it belches fire and death; he stakes 
heaven at spurn-point, and trips cross or pile [i. ¢., head 
a eg ever he shall see the face of God or 
a eremy Taylor's Sermon on the Good and Evil 
‘ongue. 


G. F. B. 


A Weppine Custom (6 §. viii. 147; ix. 135). 
—On the occasion of my youngest sister’s marriage, 
an old epee told me that “Miss” (my eldest 
sister), being unmarried, ought to dance in a pigs’ 
trough. W. Deane. 


Quaint Porases EMPLOYED BY Marston (6% 
8. ix. 7, 51, 93, 236).—There is one objection to 
Nicnotson’s suggestion that “Rowle the 
wheele-barrow at Rotterdam ” means to work the 


invented till nearly 200 years afterwards. The 
following extract from Taylor the Water Poet, 
a contemporary of Marston’s, shows clearly enough 
what “rowle the wheel” meant :— 

“In Hamburgh those that are not hanged for theft 
are chained 2 or 3 together, and they must in that 
sort sixe or seuen yeares draw a dung cart, and cleanse 
the streets of the towne, & euery one of those 
theeues for as many yeares as he is condemned to that 
slauery, so many Bels he hath hanged at an Iron aboue 
one of his shoulders, and every yeare a Bell is taken off, 
till all are gone, and then he is a Freeman againe, 
and I did see ten or twelue of these carts.”—Tuaylor’s 
Trauels, p. 83. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“Tae Mittion”=Tsae (6" §. iv. 
449, 472; ix. 245).—Mr. Drxon and your other 
correspondents on the antiquity of this phrase 
have strangely forgotten Shakespere’s ‘* The play, 
I remember, pl not the million; ‘twas 
caviare to the general” (Hamlet, IT. ii.). 

H. Darton. 

This term seems to have been in common use in 
Burns’s day, and before 1801, as —_— by one of 
your correspondents. In his be y to Mr, Mac- 
Adam of Craigen-Gillan, who sent the poet a 
complimentary note, he says :— 

“ Now deil-ma-core about their jaw, 
The senseless, gawky million ; 
I'll cock my nose aboon them a’, 
I’m roos’d by Craigen-Gillan.” 
W. MacKgay. 


Paisley. 


Nonsvuce Parace (6" viii. 448 ; ix. 90, 154, 
178, 233, 256).—I have just seen Mr. Sotty’s 
remarks on Henry VIII.; and I wish we could 
feel for that monarch anything like the respect we 
have for Mr. Sotty, whose wide and various 
information affords a standing lesson of humility 
to the frivolous and the ill informed. But I ven- 
ture to differ from him as to his opinion that King 
Henry should not be exhumed. Doubtless it is 
an unsavoury process, and “ satirical banter” is 
the very mildest disinfectant that one can use. 
When Sheridan, lying drunk in the gutter, was 
asked his name, he still had wit enough to reply 
that his name was William Wilberforce. And so, 
when King Henry is “exhumed” and asked of 
his misdeeds, he invariably utters the blessed word 
“ Reformation,” and silences us all. “Non tali 
auxilio,” I say. A. J. M. 


Goop Luck tHe Tip or a Bortep Cow's 
Toneve (6% S. ix. 185, 232).—It would be an in- 
teresting task for the student of latter-day folk-lore 
to trace the growth of this curious practice. The 
classical reader will recollect that in Greek sacrifices 
it was usual to cut away the tongue from the victim 
and presently offer it as a gift peculiarly acceptable 


treadmill, which is that the treadmill was not 


to the gods, inasmuch as it was the organ of speech, 
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and — regarded as the medium whereby 
the deities transmitted their wishes to men through 
the natural sounds of bird and beast. In all pro- 
bability such is the origin and such the antiquity 
of a queer domestic custom, still sometimes to be 
noticed, of reserving the tip of a tongue at a meal ; 
but one may question whether the carver often 
realizes the significance of the act. The following 
references are amongst the “loci class.”: Aristo- 
phanes, Pax., 1060, ) yAGrra; Ar. 1704; Hom. 
Od., iii, 332 ; Soph. Aj., 238. G. River. 
White House, Kingsbury. 


Portrait oF THe Marcaioness pe Coreny 
ix. 128)—Would not M. Vaw Lavun be 
likely to obtain the information he wants from 
either the Countess of Stair or the Countess 
Manvers, who are daughters of the late Duc de 
Coigny ? W. Daave. 


Swearine on THe Horns at Hicuoare (6% 
8. ix. 69, 238).—The horns from the Gate House 
tavern were shown at the Mansion House in the 
mayoralty of Sir J. W. Ellis, October, 1882, among 
the works of art and antiquity exhibited by the 
Horners’ Company, as also were the print and form 
of oath mentioned by Mr. Winn, and a photo- 
graph representing the ceremony of taking the 
oath, from a drawing by A. Laby, an artist, of 
Upper Holloway. Ww. P. 


Picture or Marsnat Conway (6 S. ix. 149, 
195).—No. 202 in the Reynolds Exhibition is a 
small replica of a picture belonging to the Earl of 
Carnarvon, of which there is, I hear, another 
picture. It is a portrait of Francis, Lord Beau- 
champ, afterwards second Marquess of Hertford. 
He sat to Reynolds in 1758 and 1759, and the 
picture belonging to the Earl of Carnarvon has the 
following inscription on the pedestal : “ Viscount 
Beauchamp, son to the Earl of Hertford, 1759.” 
No. 13 represents, of course, his younger brother, 
born twenty years later, and their father’s portrait 
is No. 187. General Conway sat to Reynolds in 
1766, and this picture belongs, I believe, to Mr. 
Wells. Two payments from General Conway of 
thirty-five guineas each are recorded in the ledgers, 
dated 1765 and 1766. This may mean two head- 
size pictures or one half-length portrait. 

ALGeRNon GRAVES. 

Pall Mall, 


Herarpic Saretp versus Lozence 
(6 S. vii. 187, 418, 475, 496 ; viii. 399; ix. 113, 
150, 192).—I desire to express to Mr. Woop- 
warp my thanks for his instructive reply to my 
query. Reading between the lines of that query, 
it will be seen that I had already arrived at the 
conclusions so clearly stated by your able corre- 
oe Unless it be true that the impossible 


ways happens, I look upon it as more im- 


probable that his “view of the matter can 
authoritatively, shown to be mistaken.” Esprit de 
corps may, however, induce one of our heraldic 
authorities to break a lance in defence of that 
divergence by his predecessor from established 
custom which you enabled me to place before 
your readers, and he will find in Mr. Woopwarp 
a foeman worthy of his steel. Let him essay his 
first course on the question whether his brother 
herald was correct when in the grant to the wife he 
exemplified wpon a shield the arms of her then 
husband, quartered with her paternal arms. Let 
his spurs be as sharp as his spear, and may “ God 
schaw the right.” Should, however, silence give 
consent, future writers of heraldic handbooks 
would do well to make a note of Mr. Woopwarp’s 
opinion in the chapter on marshalling. All assumed 
arms should bear, I believe, some mark of dis- 
tinction to indicate that the grantee is not of the 
blood ; but mention of this rule was doubtless 
omitted by Mr. Woopwarp as superfluous. 
Fostt. 


Sr. Toomas’s Day Custom (6 S. ix. 168, 278), 
—This custom is mentioned in Baker’s North 
amptonshire Glossary under the word “ Gooding,” 
Christmas doles are in many instances directed to 
be given on St. Thomas’s Day, doubtless as some 
addition to the comforts of the season. TI have 
often seen parties of women at Peterborough going 
“Thomasing,” as they call it, on the day. T was 
once met by such a party as I was leaving my door, 
and I offered to contribute if any one of them 
could tell me who St. Thomas was; but I got no 
answer. W. D. Sweerrne. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


The women in the parish go round begging on 
St. Thomas’s Day, and call it “ going a-Thomas 
ing.” The beggars are chiefly widows. The 
custom still exists in several adjoining parishes 
(vide also Henderson’s Folk-Lore of the Northen 
Counties, 66). W. Henry Jones, 


Yew Trees, &c. (6 S. ix. 130, 234).—In 
South Shropshire there is a farm to which the 
name of Yeo is attached. This is always pro- 
nounced view by the people of the neighbourhood. 

Borneav. 


An Aycrent Custom REVIVED In 
(6™ S. ix. 266).—The custom of ringing one of the 
cathedral bells for the convocation of the univer- 
sity cannot be really “ancient”—only relatively 
so, seeing that the university has just com- 
pleted its first half century of existence. Like 
many other Durham customs, it is borrowed from 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


py Atmanac (6% S, ix. 209, 299)—I 
think there is no such thing as a trial by — 


in the ordinary acceptation of the word trial. 
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Fish v. Broket (1560) Dyer’s Rep. 182, there is 
a statement, “triable per pais ou kalend cesta- 
scavoir lequel le 7 jour de June fuit dies dominicus 
necne”; but “triable per kalend” only means a 
reference to almanacs, the almanac attached to the 
Book of Common Prayer as amended by statute 
being part of the law of the land of which the 
court must take judicial notice. And in Page v. 
Faucet (1587) Cro. Eliz., 227, it was ruled that an 
examination of the almanacs was sufficient to 
ascertain whether a certain day was a Sunday, and 
that.a trial per pais was not necessary. 
B. Wurreneap, B.A. 


Devin at Cuess (6 §, ix. 208, 275).—In G. 
Walker’s Chess and Chess Players, Lond., 1850, 
there is a story entitled “‘Vincenzio the Venetian ” 
which embodies this idea. Retzsch, the German 
artist, has also utilized it in his well-known pic- 
ture. we 


Tennyson’s “ Maun” (6 S. ix. 208, 298).— 
A copy of Tennyson’s “ Maud” Vindicated can be 
seen in the Dyce Library, South Kensington 
Museum. R. F. 8. 


Ow Parntine or THE Rerormers (6% ix. 
249, 294).—In answer to H. A. D., I beg to say I 
have the picture of the Reformers referred to in 
my possession. Henry Kino. 

Arlington House, Bedford Place, Southampton. 


Sir Wittiam Picorr (6% §S. iv. 448; vi. 33; 
viii, 127).—According to a printed pedigree of a 
family named Seymour in my possession, Ellenor 
Seymonr, only daughter of William Rumley, Esq., 
of Ballytrasna House, Cloyne, co. Cork, married, 
Feb. 14, 1830, Joseph, brother of Sir William 
Pigott, Bart., of Dublin. Frep. R. Cameron. 


Tae Autuenticity or Osstan (6% ix. 127, 
272).—In regard to this question, I refer readers to 
a book in my own library, “ The Genuine Remains 
of Ossian. Literally translated; with a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation, by Patrick Macgregor, 
M.A. Published under the patronage of the 
Highland Society. Smith, Elder & Co., 1841.” 


C. M. I. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Pestitence 1x ENGLAND IN 1521 (6% ix. 
269).—It would be difficult to define very exactly 
the nature of the pestilence of 1521. It may be ob- 
served, however, that as the legal year ended in 
March, 1522, so some of the effects of this visitation 
are recorded under that date. Thus Holinshed, who 
does not mention the plague of 1521, refers to it 
as the plague of 1522 (Chronicles, ed. 1587, fol. 
872), “ This year was a great death in London and 
other places of the realme. Manie men of honour 
and great worship died, and amongst others, the 
Bishop of London, doctor Fitz-James.” According 


There is a distinct piece of evidence in Polydore 
Vergil’s History (Basil, 1556, p. 53), where he 
mentions the death of his friend, Bishop Gawen 
Douglas, who was buried in the Savoy, “ Verum 
non licuit diu uti, frui amico, qui eo ipso anno, 
qui fuit salutis humane mpxx1, Londini pes- 
tilentia absumptus est.” There is also an interest- 
ing letter from Bishop Longland to Cardinal 
Wolsey in Ellis’s Letters, Third Series, i. 252, 
dated “ Junij xxvi” (? 1522), in which he speaks 
of what he has gone through in the late “ daun- 
gerous tyme of sweting where many dyyde on 
every side of mee,...... dyverse were lately dede of 
the plage.” It is plain that 1521 was a deadly 
year; there was much sickness all over Europe, 
and Dr. Bascome, in his Epidemic Pestilences, 1851, 
p. 79, mentions the great havoc which the plague 
made in 1521 in Germany and in Spain. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


The first volume of the City Remembrancer, 
published in 1749, contains an account of the 
great plague, and an historical account of plagues 
generally, both here and abroad. At p. 257 we 
find the following paragraph, which perhaps may 
have escaped general attention :— 

“In the thirteenth of King Henry the Eighth, 1521, 
there was a great mortality in London, and other parts 
of the Realm, so as the term was adjourned, and the 
king kept his Christmas at Eltham with a small number, 
which was therefore called the Still Christmas. Many 
men of honor and worship died; among others Dr, 
Fitz-James, Bishop of London.” 

There are also references to si milar calamities in 
1539 and 1542, during the sa ue reign, 
W CF. E. 


James’s “ Boox*or Sports” (6'§, ix. 8, 
133, 278).—This document, as issued by Charles I., 
will be found in Cardwell’s ‘)0 :wmentary Annals 
of the Reformed Church of England, vo .ii, 188- 
193 (Oxford, 1839). J. Inutr Dreper. 


T. L. Peacock (6 §, ix. 204).—‘*No one reads 
Peacock nowadays,” says Con. Purpravx. It 
seems a pity that such a depressing statement 
should go forth unchallenged to the twentieth 
century ; though perhaps our progenies vitiosior 
may be even less likely to rebut it than we are. 
I certainly know more than one man who reads 
Peacock and is able to quote liim ; I myself have 
a complete set of the old editions of his prose 
works, and have read nearly all of them; and, 
what is more to the purpose, the last (and perbaps 
the best) of them, Gryll Grange, was published so 
lately as 1861; and a new edition of all his works 
appeared only five or six years ago. 
“The mountain sheep were sweeter, 

But the valley sheep were fatter ; 

We therefore thought it meeter 
To carry off the latter.” 


to Le Neve, the bishop died on Jan. 15, 1521/2. 


Surely every one knows these lines? And the 
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remark in Crotchet Castle, about “‘ my good and 
respectable friend, Mr. Crotchet.’ ‘Good and 
respectable, Sir, I take it, mean rich?’ ‘That is 
their meaning, Sir.” Samples, merely ; and take 
this, too, of higher level and graver tone :— 
“ The ever-rolling silent hours 
Will bring a time we shall not know, 
When our young dsys of gathering flowers 
an ago. 


Zerrs ix. 128, 235, 256).—It is satis- 
factory to know that E. B. is “ prepared for any 
vagaries in the spelling of documents of the six- 
teenth century.” I do not, however, recognize 
“Singeon” and “Silinger” as Scottish vagaries, 
for I happen to remember the great distinctness 
with which the late Lord St. John of Bletshoe was 
called “ Lord Saint John” when he was tenant of 
Keill, in Kintyre, lang syne. I must also demur 
to the theory that yetlis is a “vagary.” It is 
good Scots, and E. B. has only to study the Acts 
of the Parliaments of Scotland to find it constantly 
recurring when the messengers of the law “ yappit 
at the yettis” of a place or castle where a Douglas 
or a Hume, who had been “ forfaulted,” had his 
dwelling. The word is in Longmuir and Donald- 
son’s Jamieson; and the same may be said for 
thir, which is good Scots for “ these.” 

OC. H. E. Carmicnart. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


The passage containing this word, and purporting 
to be an extract from The Miscellany of the Spald- 
ing Club, cannot have been taken directly from 
that source. The reference should be vol. v. p. 52, 
and the extract, which is not from “ An Account 
of the Burgh of Aberdeen,” but from “ Extracts 
from the Accounts” of the said burgh, should run 
thus:—“ The ix day of May, &c., four scoir and 
twa zers, thir names following maid burgessis, as 
gentillmen nocht to be occupiars nor handleris 
witht merchandes, gratia consilii.” Thir is of 
constant occurrence in Old Scotch Acts and other 
writings, and is to this day the vernacular Scotch 

ural demonstrative of the first person (“ these,” 

hi, &c.), as thae (“ these,” Lat. isti, &.) is of 
the second person. The phrase that puzzles E. B. 
means “ four score and two years, these names after 
following.” A. ©. Movunser. 

Jedburgh. 


Mrs. Mrronett (6@ S. ix. 188, 236).—My 
mother tells me A. C. S.’s information regarding 
Mrs. Mitchell is not quite accurate. She can re- 
call her in Aberdeen before 1830, a pretty, fair 
girl, Jane Gardiner by name, who was much ad- 
mired. Her father was Gardiner of Smithston, 
a farm near Huntly, and her mother was a Milne, 
daughter of the minister of Inverkeithing. One of 
her maternal uncles held office in thejDepartment 
of Woods and Forests, and withfhim Miss\{Gar- 


diner passed much of her early youth. She mar. 
ried Mr. Mitchell, first manager of the Town and 
County Bank, Aberdeen, who inherited Stow and 
Carolside from Miss Innes. Miss Gardiner also 
had a brother in the Woods and Forests. The 
Gardiners were related to my grandfather, so I 
hope this is correct so far as it goes. Eyraty, 


Arcuaic Worps (6" §. ix. 129, 214, 275),— 
Pouliot can scarcely be called archaic. A reference 
to any French dictionary will show that it is the 
ordinary name in that tongue of the well-known 
medicinal herb pennyroyal’ (Mentha pulegium), 
from the specific name of which the word pouliot 
is evidently derived. 

Suckering.—An eddy is frequently formed in 
running water in the vicinity of anything which 
impedes its free course; and as the tendency of 
such an eddy is to suck in any floating object 
that comes within its influence, it may well be 
termed a sucker, or suckering place. 

E. McO—., 

Guernsey. 


Somerset Prace-Names (6™ vii. 462; viii. 
23, 123, 143, 261, 342, 403, 461; ix. 43, 101, 161, 
276).—If A. B. will look again at p. 163 (ante) he 
will find that I do not speak of Wrekin as a Saxon 
name. If he looks at Kemble’s Saxons in Eng- 
land, i. 83 (1849), he will find this — 
“ Wocensetna may possibly be the Gd of the 
Wrocensetan, the people about the Wrekin, or 
hill country of Somerset, I 
su this is a slip on the part of Kemble, as 
the Wrekin is in Shropshire; but it should teach 
A. B. and all of us care, for no less an authority 
than Mr. Isaac Taylor has fallen into the trap. 
On p. 47 of Words and Places he speaks of 
“ Wocensetan, the people of the Wrekin or hill 
country of Exmoor” ! F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


“Tue Istanp” S. ix. 228, 275).— 
“ England is the ringing island” is amongst the 
proverbs quoted by Fuller in his Worthies of 
England, first printed in 1662. He explains it 
as follows:— 


“Thus it is commonly call’d by Foreigners, as having 
greater, more, and more tuneable Bells than any one 
Country in Christendom, Italy itself not excepted, 
though Nola be there, and Bells so called thence because 
first founded therein. Yea, it seems, our Land is much 
affected with the love of them, and loth to have them 
carryed hence into forreign parts, whereof take this 
eminent instance. When Arthur Bulkley, the covetou 
Bishop of Bangor, in the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, had sacrilegiously sold the five fair Bells of his 
Cathedral, to be transported beyond the seas, and went 
down himself to see them shipp'd, they suddenly sunk 
down with the vessell in the Haven, and the Bishop fell 
instantly blind, and so continued to the day of his death. 
Nought else have I to observe of our English Bells, save 
that, in the memory of man, they were never}known # 
long free from sound of enerals of general in- 
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fection ; God make us sensible of, and thankfull for the 


same. 
Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Lion Year (6% §, ix. 266).—Gubernatis says 
(Zoological Myths, vol. ii. p. 158), “The women 
of antiquity when they met a lioness considered 
it as an omen of sterility,” and that “under the 
sign of the lion the earth also becomes arid, and 
consequently unfruitful.” The superstition noted 
by your correspondent is often heard in the North, 
and appears in a modified form in Sussex, where 
a farm labourer said that the reason a sow had 
a litter of still-born pigs was that it was the 
year that the lions breed, which happened every 
seven years (vide Henderson, 24). I heard of 
another curious superstition of a like class current 
in Yorkshire. The tiger in a travelling menagerie 
became furious and could mot be pacified, where- 
upon the manager stood on the steps and asked if 
there was any woman enceinte in the show, and if so 
would she kindly leave, as that was the reason of 
the tiger’s rage. W. Henry Jonzs. 


Danpy (6" S. viii. 515; ix. 35, 135, 213).— 
Is there not some reason to suppose that this term 
has been derived from Jack-a-dandy ? The follow- 
ing quotations will help to support this query:— 

“Smart she is and handy, O, 
Sweet as sugar candy, O; 


Fresh and ety 
As flow’rs in May, 
And I’m her Jack-a-dandy, 0.” 


This stanza is from L. Macnally’s comic opera, 
Robin Hood; or, Sherwood Forest, performed in 


“ My love is blithe and bucksome 
And sweet and fine as can be ; 
Fresh and ery as the flowers in May, 
And looks like Jack-a-dandy.” 
Westminster Drollery, 1671. 


F. C. Birxseckx Terry, 
Cardiff. 


Avutuors oF Quotations WantTep (6 §, ix. 

“ Leave me not wild, and drear, and comfortless ” 
is of a Pantheistic prayer, occurring in Shelley's 
A is, stanza Xxv. Payton. 

(6% 8, ix, 250,) 
“ Far Cathay.” 

The Foreigner in Far Cathay is the title of a book on 
China written by Medhurst. The term “far Cathay” 
is 80 often employed that it would be difficult to fix it 
to any one author, Hitperic Frrenp. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Cursory History of Swearing. By Julian Sharman. 
(Nimmo & Bain.) 
In Mr, Sharman’s History of Swearing a difficult task is 
accomplished with as much delicacy and taste as could 


well be expected. Almost of necessity in a work of this 
class, some expressions are reproduced which, like the 
sins “ heteroclitical” of Sir Thomas Browne, might, in 
the opinion of some readers, be condemned to pass 
henceforward unmentioned, so far, at least, as literature 
is concerned. The subject treated is, however, interest- 
ing and important, and Mr. Sharman, while ye 
no needless squeamishness, avoids most occasions 
iving offence. This is the more to his credit since his 
book as its title denotes, is written from a quasi-comic 
standpoint. His History of Swearing is, indeed, both 
philosophical and scholarly, It approaches fairly near 
completeness also, though we failed to recognize in the 
gallery of comminators the fine picture of the man—a 
Scotchman was it not!—standing in the early morning 
at his garden gate and “swearing at large”; nor is 
adequate reference made to the affected imprecations of 
the comedy of two centuries or less ago—the “‘ Stap my 
vitals ” and “ Strike me awkwards ’—which were, per- 
a among the least odious forms of an indefensible 
abit. 


A Study of the Prologue and Epi in English Litera- 
ture from Shakespeare to den, By” G. 8. B. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

THis is an interesting and almost an important con- 
tribution to literature, It is not free from errors of the 
press — sensus subanditus,” p. 182; of carelessness, 
p. 120, where, a propos of The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 
the author says the reverse of what he means; of mis- 
quotation—“ This age comes on too soon or he too fast,” 
mstead of “ too slow” (Dryden, epilogue to Awrengzebe), 
p. 57; and of positive misstatement, as when, p. 41, the 
death of Mountfort, due to a barbarous murder, is 
ascribed, most unjustly, to a ‘tavern brawl,” In spite 
of these and other similar defects, A —— of the For 
logue and Epilogue deserves high praise, It is written 
with breadth of view and insight that may even be 
called philosophical. It makes a respectable display of 
erudition, and it leaves comparatively little for a follow- 
ing writer to glean. When to this it is added that it is 
written in a literary style and constitutes agreeable 
reading, the fact that a popular welcome is deserved is 
established. It is, indeed, well worthy of a place on 
the shelves. That a study of the prologue and epilogue 
comes to be pretty much the same thing as a long 
essay on Dryden is not the author’s fault, No other Eng- 
lish writer has used these forms of composition so freely 
or to so great advantage as Dryden, and the best illus- 
trations of the condition and surroundings of the stage 
that are to be drawn come from him. Ben Jonson 
is, however, seen at times to advan in these forms of 
composition. To Ben Jonson G. 8. B, shows himself a 
little ‘‘less than kind.” The lines from the epilogue to 
The Poetaster may show the author, as is said, “ almost 
beside himself with rage,” but it may claim to be of the 
noblest and the most virile rage that poet has often 
uttered, and it is the wrath of one whose expressed con- 
ception of the functions of the Muse was higher than 
that of any contemporary. In dealing with Dryden 
G. 8. B. takes a little too seriously that experienced 
dramatist’s attacks upon the public and the critics. Our 
author's references to modern times are not always quite 
intelligible, or, being intelligible, are not specially signi- 
ficant. These blemishes are, however, unimportant, and 
the verdict to be passed upon his volume is favourable. 


Italian and other Studies, By Francis Hueffer. (Stock.) 
We do not think the title that Mr. Hueffer has chosen 
for his collection of essays is happy. Less than half of 
the papers contained in the volume are on Italian sub- 
jects. It is difficult to say which essay is the best. 
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They are all most carefully written, and the English is 
pure and limpid, contrasting favourably with much of 
the periodical writing of the day. The paper on “The 
Literary Aspect of Schopenhauer’s Work” is, in some 
respects, the most important. Schopenhauer is known 
in this country as the great pessimist; but very few of 
us realize that he was also a brilliant stylist, with a deep 
vein of poetry in him. His was no ignoble nature; 
but he had a morbidly irritable brain, which had been 
overtasked by the troubles of life. The neglect of his 
own countrymen to notice works which their author 
knew to be of great merit preyed on his spirits, and 
had an unhappy effect on bis character. It is a truism 
to remark that the literature that a man has produced 
must be judged by itself, not interpreted by the view we 
are pleased to take of the author's personality. Obvious 
though this be, it is plain to any one who has read recent 
criticism that Schopenhauer’s work has suffered in the 
estimation of English readers from their knowledge that 
the writer was not a person with whom they would have 
had much personal sympathy. The paper on “ Trouba- 
dours, Ancient and Modern,” is remarkably well written, 
and contains much information which will be new to 
many students of versification. That on “The Poets 
of Young Italy” is far too short. We wish Mr. Hueffer 
would expand it into a volume. 


The Poetical Works of John Keats. Given from his own 
Edition and other Authentic Sources, and collated 
with many MSS. Edited by Harry Buxton Forman. 
(Reeves & Turner.) 

From the library edition of the complete works of Keats, 
to which recently we called attention, Mr. Forman has 
collected into one volume the poetical works. The 
goodly volume of six hundred pages, with its fine type 
and handsome cover ; its admirable portrait, etched by 
Mr. W. B. Scott from a miniature by Severn ; its short, 
eloquent, and sympathetic introduction and ample chrono 
logy ; and its full index and table of first lines, cannot 
be other than the accepted and authoritative edition for 
those who seek to possess the poems alone. The manner 
in which the publication of Keats has been executed 
reflects high credit upon editor and publishers. 


Tue April number of the Hull Quarterly and East 
Riding Portfolio, edited by Mr. W, G, B. Page, contains 
articles by the Rev. Canon Venables, M.A., on the 
“Roman Altar to the Parcw discovered at Lincoln "’; 
the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A., on “Andrew Marvell's 
Bible’; C. Staniland Wake on “ Cottingham Castle and 
its Lords’; Charles Mason on “The Song of Roland”; 
and several others of an interesting characters. 

THE Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer for 
May will contain, inter alia, the first instalment of a 
paper by one of our contributors, Mrs. C. Boger, en- 
ti “The Legend of King Arthur in Somerset,”’ and 
@ seasonable article on “ The Floralia at Helston.” 


Royal Progresses and Visits to Leicester, from the 
reputed Foundation of the City by King Leir, B.o. 844, 
to the Present Time, by Wm. Kelly, F.SA., F.R.HLS., a 
valued contributor to our columns, is, we are glad to 
hear, ready for the press. It will be issued by sub- 
scription, the list for which will close on the day of 
publication. 

Tux death of Mr. Charles Reade, which took place on 
Good Friday, removes a conspicuous figure from the 
literary world. Mr, Reade had more invention than 
almost any English novelist of his day, and his works 
are likely, for some time to come, to remain favourites 
with the public. The opening chapters of The Cloister 
and the Hearth may compare with anything in modern 


fiction. Mr. Reade was born in 1814, educated at Mag. 
dalen College, Oxford, of which he was a fellow, and 
was called to the Bar in 1843. 


fotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


E. R. Vyvyayx.—“ Give him an inch and he'll take 
an ell,” in the sense that a man to whom a small con- 
cession is made will seek further to encroach, is found 
in Camden as, “‘ Give an inch and you will take an ell.” 
A different reading and a signification apparently 
different are supplied in Armin’s Vest of Ninnies, “ Give 
me an inch to-day, I ‘Il give thee an ell to-morrow, and 
we'll to hell together.” See Hazlitt’s English Pro- 
verbs and Proverbial Phrases. 


J. D, Burter.—l. “ Pantaloons,” Fr. pantalon, a gar- 
ment so called because worn by the Venetians, who were 
themseves called Pantalons. See Littré and Skeat, 
2. “ Tree of Liberty."—The Americans, during the War 
of Independence, planted poplars and other trees as 
symbols of growing freedom, The poplar assumably was 
chosen on account of its quick growth. The first tree of 
liberty in France is said to have been planted in 1790, 
See lr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
3. “ An Austrian army awfully arrayed ” is supposed to 
have been written about 1825 by the Rev. B. Poulter, 
Prebendary of Winchester. 4.“ lgnorance is the mother 
of devotion” is found in Jeremy Taylor, Letter to a 
Person Newly Converted, Dryden, in The Maiden Queen, 
I. ii., hae, “ Your ignorance is the mother of your devotion 
to me.” We have thus answered several of your queries, 
and will in due course attend to others. In order to 
spare great inconvenience, please put each question on 
separate slip of paper and append your signature to each. 
Without attention to these particulars the chances of ob- 
taining insertion or reply are minimized. 

T. TeaspaLe.—The phrase “a well-intentioned man” 
is inaccurate and inelegant; “a well-meaning man” is 
a more correct form. 

E. J. B. ( Bedells Family”).—In the case of a 
query of purely private interest, which might possibly 
bring numerous answers, it is necessary to supply aa 
address to which communications may be sent direct. 

J, Manozt (“ First Regatta in England ").—The in- 
formation you send us from the Field appeared in 

N. & Q.’ thirty-one years ago, see 1" 8, vii, 529, 

i. A. (* Toad in the Hole ’’).—Surely the name is 
ve . account of some fancied resemblance. 


“ower (“Chinese Junk”’).— Your obliging 
ot » ..4 been communicated to our correspondent. 

G. W. W. (Mrs. Henry Lynch”). — Your valued 
communication has been forwarded to ENQUIRER. 

Errata, — P. 276, col. 1, 1. 5, for “ Sumnerville” 
read Summerville. P. 288, col. 1, last line, for “ Laine” 


read Laing. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 


Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
no exception. 


to this rule we can make 
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Now ready, price 6d. 


THE EXTRA SPRING NUMBER OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing Tales, &c., by Popular Authors. 


The Spring Number can be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls and at all Booksellers’. 


NOTICE. 
Now publishing in 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


An interesting and valuable Series of 
HISTORICAL, LEGENDARY, and DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS, entitled 
CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


Chronicles of the following Counties have already been published :— 


NORTHUMBERLAND, CUMBERLAND, 

YORKSHIRE, WESTMORELAND, 

LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, 

NOTTINGHAM, DERBY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Series will be continued so as to include the whole of the English Counties. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND also contains Serial Stories, Short Tales, Poems, and a great variety of 


Articles interesting to the widest range of readers. 
Sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 


Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Terms for Subscription and Postage : 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post- Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. Henny WALKER. 


Sold also at all the Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


| THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
; TRANSLATED 5y VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS, AND EDITED BY F. MAX MULLER. 


_ Demy cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
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